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DE'^ELOPI.fflNT  OP  THP  CO,/\L  INDUSTRY  1’'^  ,^bNRTA. 


That  the  coal  situation  of  Alberta  should  receive  the  great  amount  of 
attention  that  it  has  of  late  is  due  not  only  to  local  conditions  but  to  the 
strikes  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  fields  in  19S2  and  1925*  "^hese  strikes 
brought  forcibly  to  Canadians  the  fact  that  we  are^J^s^  dependent  unon  the 
.Americans  for  a  very  large  part  of  our  fuel  supply.  The  shortage  of  coal  for 
industrial  and  domestic  purposes  caused  Canada  to  seek  a  solution  which  would 
make  us  independent,  and  A].berta  was  looked  to  hopefully,  ajid  deservedly,  for 
within  our  boundaries  v/e  have  coals  ranging  from  anthracite  to  lignite  which 
are  sa.tisf actory  for  every  commercial  and  domestic  purpose. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  Alberta  situation  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  briefly  the  coal  fields  of  Canada  as  a  whole  to  obtain  a.  better 
understa.nd5nng  of  the  problem  that  faces  us. 

Commencing  at  the  west,  British  Columbia  has  both  bituminous  and  lignite 
fields,  producing  nearly  three  million  tons  annually. 

Alberta,  with  coal  of  every  kind  from  lignite  to  anthracite^ is  estimated 
to  have  85'^  of  Canada's  available  supply  and  produces  between  five  and  six 
million  tons  per  year. 

Saskatchewan  has  large  deposits  of  lignite  near  the  sou^diern  border,  but 
of  such  high  moisture  content  that^^the^  do  not  store  well  and  ha.ve  a  very  small 
economic  shipping  radius. 

Manitoba  has  poor  grade  lignite  along  the  west,  but  im 
of  her  coal. 

Ontario  has  no  coal  except  a  deposit  of  15.gnite  along  James  Bay  which 
is  now  being  prospected. 

Quebec  has  no  coal,  nor  has  Prince  ^dward  Island. 

Yew  Brunswick  has  deposits  of  bituminous  coal,  blip  in  such  thin  seams 
that  it  cannot  be  extracted  profitabl3r  an-:^  very  few  mines  are  operating. 

Yova  Beotia  has  bituminous  coal  with  excellent  coking  properties  a.nd 
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has  an  annual  production  almost  eaual  to  that  of  Alberta. 

'^he  above  survey  reveals  the  fact  that  Alberta  is  -^he  outstanding  pro¬ 
ducer  of  co‘^1  in  Canada  (See  Figure  l).  As  on  industry,  the  age  of  coal  mining 
in  Albola  can  be  recorded  in  decades,  although  coal  indicalions  were  found 

as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Peter  Fiddler  disco^^ered 

the 

coal  on  Rosebud  Creeb  in^  Drumheller  area  in  1792.  Previous  to  this^  Edward 
Unfreville  found  pieces  of  drift  coal  near  Fort  Pitt.  The  next  time  we  hear 
coal  mentioned  Sir  George  Simpson  refers  in  1841  to  its  occurrence  at  '^ort 
^dmorton.  Tn  1845  it  we,s  found  in  the  foothills  district. 

It  was  not  until  about  l88l  that  Albeila  coal  was  of  any  real  commercial 
importance  ,  but  in  that  year  a  seam  was  onened  at  Lethbridge,  Canadian 

Pacific  Railway/,  engaged  in  laying  the  first  t rans-cont inental  railway  in 
Canada,  found  that  it  would  burn  satisfactorily  in  locomdRves  so  a  narrow'  gauge 
railw/PLy  w/as  built  to  Lethbridge.^  From  this  dsite  mining  ha.s  been  carried  on 
more  or  less  extensi\^ely  i*n  the  province.  Tn  1882  mines  were  opened  at  Canmore 
and  Anthracite,  the  coal  being  used  for  construction  w/ork  through  the  mountains. 

S'nce  the  coal  v/as  first  used  for  railva^f  construction  purposes  the 
industry  has  develoned  until  toda.y  there  are  over  three  hundred  mines  producing 
coal  va.rying  from  anthracite  to  lignite,  capa,ble  of  suppl^^ing  all  local  dernand 
as  w^ell  as  an  export  market  w'hich  could  be  vastly  grea.ter  if  orders  wrere 


available. 
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'^he  follwing  table  will  give  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  the' industry 
during  the  period  1886  -  1925. 


Production  of  '^oal  in  Alberta  1886  -  1925 
Z. 

Table  I 


1  '  '  '  . 

1  Year 

Production  in  t’’ons 

Talue  in  Dollars 

l88f 

41,220 

.  ... 

81,112 

128,753 

1  198,298 

1895 

169,885 

1  .382,526 

1900 

311,450 

1  778,625  1 

1 

1905 

931,917 

1,993,919 

1910 

2,894,469 

7,065,736 

1915 

3,360,818 

8,283,079  j 

1920 

6,907,765 

30,186,933  1 

1921 

5,909,217 

27,246,514  ; 

’  1922 

'^,990,911 

24,3.51,913 

1923 

6,854,397 

28,018,301 

1924  1 

5.189,729 

18,884,118 

1925 

5,869,031 

20,021,484 

1 

1926  i 

1',  '  "  '  ' 

!  6,114,000 

'  I 

1 

i 

The  majority  of  mines  are  in  the  lignite  area  and  naturall]/’  lignite 
is  produced  to  a  gr^'ater  extent  than  any  other  quality.  A  reference  to  ''^a.ble 
II  w5.ll  give  the  situation  a-^.  a  glance.  Tt  will  be  noted  that  in  1921  the 
production  of  bituminous  exceeded  that  of  lignite  but  this  was  due  to  the 
railvra^fs  creating  a  reserve  in  a.nticipation  of  a  strike  in  1924. 
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Quantity 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1929  !  1926 

_ a  _ .  j _ _ 

Ant  lira  cite 

40,^1? 

107 

— 

— 

— 

Bitunp'nous 

2,846,^05 

1,803 

I,'a4,382 

1  2,145,635 

2,750,000 

Sub -bituminous 

-  -  - 

466,492 

590,168 

570,654 

400,000 

Lignite 

9,104,089 

3,141,995 

3.085,179 

3,152,742 

2,960,000 

Total  in  Tons 

5,990,911 

6,859,397 

5,189,729 

5.869,031 

6,114,000 

The  coals  of  Alberta  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation  and  in  three 
horizons  separated  by  marine  shales.  The  lowest,  the  Kootenay/is  coal-bearing 
ancy  is  separated  from  the  BellT?-  River  formation  by  a  strata  of  sandstone. 

This  intermediate  formation  cont0.ins  only  a  few  coal_^  seems  but  it  covers  such 
a  large  area  that,  it  is  economically  important.^  Figure  II  shows  the  coal  areas 
of  Alberta  based  on  these  geologico.l  formations. 

Fd mo nt on  Fo rmat i o n . The  third  coal  bea.ring  strata,  at  the  ton  of  the 
Cretaceous,  is  a  fresh  water  deposit  known  as  the  Edmonton  formst^ion.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  beds  formed  at  sea  level  or  a  little  above  it,  when  the 
central  portion  of  the  continent  was  emerging  from  the  sea^ but  previous  to  the 
time  df  the  Roc’cy  Mountain  uplift.  The  beds  of  the  Edmonton  formation 
cover  a  large  portion  of  the  province,  extending  from  the  International 
boundary  to  about  latitude  55»  Edmonton  has  al  group  of  thin  seams  aggregating’ 

about  5  ft.  in  thickness  in  the  south,  but  be comm^ thicker  to  the  north,  reaching 
a  ma.xinium  of  25  feet  in  an  outcrop  on  the  North  Saskatchewan  River,  west  of 
Edmonton.  About  500-600  feet  below  this  thick  seam  are  a  series  of  small  seams 
which  are  mined  at  Edmonton,  Tofield,  Drumheller,  and  other  points. 

The  character  of  the  coal  found  at  this  horizon  varies  from  lignite 


in  the  east  to  a  coking  coal  in  the  foothills.  ^ 


Belly  River  Format i o n_^ C o als.  - 

"^he  beds  which  underlie  the  Edmonton  w^ere  estimated  by  D.  B.  Downing  to 
cover  an  area  of  about  l6,000  square  miles  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 


province,  "^he  quality  of  the  coal  incres.ses  on  approach  to  the  mountains, 
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much  hette"  coal  being  obtained  at  Lethbridge  than  at  Medicine  Hat;  V^i.ere  this 
coal  is  exposed  in  the  foothills  it  is  harder  than  on  the  nrairies  and  has  coking 
properties. 

"-^ootene  y  _Fo  r  mat  i  on. 

"^he  third  important  coal  bearing  strata,  the  Kootenay,  is  so  deeply 
covered  tha.t  it  is  exposed  only  in  uplifted  faults  in  +he  mountains.  The  coal 
is  generall^r  bituminous,  although  some  serni-anthrac5te  and  possibly  a  little 
anthro.cite  are  found  in  it.  In  Alberta,  coal  is  found  in  this  formation  from 
the  United  States  boundary  to  beyond  the  Smoky  river.  In  the  Crowsnest  Pass 
three  x'aluable  seams  of  Kootenay  coal,  ranging  from  6  feet  to  l6  feet  in 
thickness  are  worked. 

Types  of  Coal 

The  cools  of  the  province  can  be  dix’'ided  roughly  into  four  classes, 
anthracite,  bituminous,  sub-bituminous ,  and  lignite,  ’^e  need  consider  only 
thr?"-e  of  these  classes  for  anthracite  is  not  now  being  produced  in  the  pro''.’'ince. 
An  anthracite  mine  was  being  operated  near  Banff  by  the  Ca.nadian  Pacific  Railwa^r 
Compajiy,  but  they  found  it  advisable  to  close  the  mine  in  19B‘5.  as  it  was  not 
y i eld i ng  prof it  abl e  returns. 

Bituminous  coal  is  soft  and  friable,  ¥;ith  a  small  moisture  content 
(2=f  -  5'^)  j  Lut  high  in  volatile  matter  s.nd  often  has  coking  properties.  It 
ignites  readily  hut  burns  with  a.  very  black  smoke,  and  this  combined  with  its 
coking  tendency  makes  it  undesirable  as  a  domestic  fuel.  Bituminous  coal 
is  found  in  several  areas,  the  Crowsnest  area  with  mines  at  Coleman,  Blairmore, 
Hillcrest  and  Bellevue;  the  Cascade  area  with  mines  at  Canmorp;  the  Nordegg 
area  with  mines  at  Hordegg,  and  the  Mountain  Park  Area  with  mines  at  Cadomin, 
Mountain  Park,  Luscar  etc. 

The  Hoppe  leases  on  the  Sheep  river,  which  were  the  cause  of  so  much 
controversy  a  few  years  ago,  do  not,  as  is  so  popularly/  believed,  conta.l.n 
anthracite.  ”"^here  is  no  anthracite  in  the  Sheen  River  or  Smokn/-  River  a>’eas;  a 

4 

large  area  on  these  rivers  contains  semi-bituminous  coal*’ 
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Suh -‘bituminous  coal  is  of  poorer  quality  than  bitunr'nous  and  has  a 
greater  percentage  of  moisture.  Tt  is  produced  in  the  Coalspur,  Saunders  and 
Lethbridge  areas. 

Lignite  is  a  coal  ranging  in  color  from  brovm  to  hlac’*.  Fost  of  the 
Alberta,  coals  used  for  domestic  purposes  are  of  higher  quality  than  true  l-^’.gnite 
and  '■he  term  "domestic"  coal  is  aoplied  to  them,  ’’^he  moisture  content  is  high, 
lO'"^  -  30 but  it  has  a  lovirer  ash  content  than  bituminous  cosl,  the  ash 
ranging  from  -  10'^^  deneiiding  on  the  localit}^.  "Domestic”  coal  has  a  calorific 
value  of  only  8OOO  -  10000  B.  T.  U.  as  compared  with  10,000--“  14,000  B.  T.  ij. 
of  the  bituminous  coal.  Desnite  its  lo'-^er  c'^lorific  value  "domestic"  coal- 
is  popular  with  the  hoiiseholder  because  it  produces  less  ash  and  burns  without 
smoke.  I’he  greater  number  of  mines  in  the  province  produce  lignite  and  are 
located  in  the  Edmonton,  Tofield,  Oamrose,  Drumheller,  Taber>  and  numerous 
other  districts. 

Seasonal  Demand 

'^here  are  over  three  hundred  minr-s  in  the  orovince;  statistics  ^or  19^4 

show  that  3'^  wer^rscorded  and  this  ??as  a  five  ner  cent  decrease  from  those 

renorted  in  1909.  must  be  remembered  that  these  figures  include  all  mines, 

from  those  producing  a  few  tons  to  the  very  largest.  The  largest  mines  are 

found  in  the  bituminous  fields  and  denend  l8.rgely  upon  the  railways  as  consumers, 

t  'V 

although  sm.all  quantities  are  d"' sposed  off^ycoke,  and  some  to  industrial  nlants. 
'^his  denendence  on  the  railways  causes  a  ha.rdship  both  to  the  miner  and  the 
operator,  for  when  the  railways  are  busily  engaged  in  hauling  other  cornmodi-hi es^ 
such  as  grain^  cars  a^e  available  for  the  mines^with  resulting  periods  of 

slack  times.  During  the  summer  the  railways  ta.ke  all  the  coal  the  mines  can 
produce  and  a  neriod  of  steady  work  and  prosperity  reigns  for  a  few  months,  but 
winter  soon  brings  idle  days  and  hardship  to  the  miner. 

■^he  conditions  in  the  lignite  and  sub-bituminous  fields  are  much  the 
same  as  they  too  depe-cd  on  seo,sonal  demand.  The  coal  is  disnosed  of  to  the 
householder  and  necessarily  the  greatest  sals  comes  in  v/inter,  v/ith  little  or 
no  demand  in  the  summer.  During  the  winter  months  the  work  rru st  be  rushed  and 
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the  TTi-inns  must  bs  ca'nablo  of  producing  a  much  larger  tonnage  than  5f  there 
were  a  constant  marhe'^. 

Tt  is  thus  only  too  evident  tho.t  in  both  the  bituminous  and  lignite 
fields  the  seasonal  demand  has  led  to  o^’^erdevelopment  ,  its  consequent 

unsteady  work  for  the  miner.  ^^o+  only  the  miners  but  the  one^'ator''  are  paying 
the  oenalty  for  this,  and  A1  •''■erta'^/s  are  very  much  interested  in  finding  a 
solution  of  this  problem  a.a  will  lead  to  much  greater  nrospeT'ity  and  to  content 
ment ,  esnecially  in  the  mining  communities.  An  increased  market  woi.ild  be  an 
ideal  solution,  and  with  this  in  view,  Alberta  has  for  the  past  four  or 
years  cast  covetous  gla.nces  towards  Onta^’io  whose  market  is  supplied  almost 
entirely  by  the  coa.1  fields  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Before  discussing  the  possibilities  of  the  Ontario  market  let  us  make 
a  survey  of  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  (See  Figure  9)  and  thus 
clearly  un'-A^'stand  their  relation  to  Canadian  markets.  Tn  the  United  States 

29  states  produce  coal  in  commercial  quantities,  there  being  nearly  200 

. 

anthracite  and  over  6 ,000 (soft ‘ coal  mines.  All  of  the  American  anthracite 
comes  from  a  small  area  of  about  400  square  miles  in  easte^Ti  Pennsylvan"! a. 
Approxim.at^ly  of  the  bituminous  coal  comes  from  three  major  areas: 

(1)  The  Appalachian  Region  -  extending  I’rom  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama. 

(2)  '"’"he  Eastern  Interior  Region  -  including  Illinois,  "Indiana  and 

Western  Kentucky, 

(l)  The  Weetern  Interior  Region  -  extending  from  Iowa  to  Arkpunsas  and 
Oklahoma. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  entire  coal  production  of  the  U>iited  States  comes  from 
the  above  mentioned  areas.  The  other  American  coal  areas  which  have  a  direct 
influence  on  potential  Alberta  markets  are  the  vast  lignite  fields  of  Ifontana 
and  the  bitumihious  f5.elds  of  Washington. 
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'^he  Pos si>il ities  of  the  Ontario  !%rhet 


y 

^■'ith  a  we'^lth  natural  resources  with  her  boundaries  f>ntario  is 


unfortunate  in  not  nossessing-  coal  as  one  of  these.  Being  the  greatest 
manufacturing  province  in  the  Dominion,  Ontario  has  a  large  num'^er  of  industries 
that  require  pov/er.  Of  late  the  Ontario  hydro  oroject  has  renlaced  cos.1  to  some’ 
extent  but  millions  of  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually. 

Ontario  imports  about  l8  rallion  tons  of  coal  each  vear,  0  million  tons 
of  anthraci.te  and  10  million  tons  of  bituminous  cool.,  most  of  vdiich  comes 
from  the  United  States.  That  Ontario  imports  the  majority  of  the  coal  imported 


is  seen  from  'figure  which  gives  the  total  coal  imports  into  Canada.  Uufortun- 

atel}/’,  Mova  Scotia  coal  competes  with  American  coal  no  farther  west  than  Montreal. 

fhe  United  States  operator  enjoys  a  low  cost  of  production  averaging  about 
,  A  ” 

‘*'2.00  per  ton,  at  the  pit  mouth  s.s  compared  with  a  cost  of  ^^4.00  a  ton  in  ’'"ova 
Scotia.  f"his  is  due  to  the  .imericaii  coal  lying  in  nearly  fla^t  seojns  more 
easilv  accessible  than  in  ^’■os^'a  Scotia  where  man3'’  of  the  mines  wor3c  under  the 
ocean  floor. 


Tha  aooroximate  cost  of  laying  down  a  ton  of  American  bituminous  coal 
in  Ontario  ma''’’  be  divided  as  follows: 

Cost  at  mine 
Freight  to  lake  ports 
Lake  freight 
Duty 

Unloading 


Total 


As  the  problem  we  are  interested  in  primarily  is  the  possibilit3r  of 
marketing  Alberta  coal  in  Ontario  we  must  compare  the  above  prices  with  the 
cost  of  Alberta  coal  laid  down  in  Ontario.  In  1922  when  Ontario  was  in  acute 
need  of  fuel  the  Canadian  government  authorized  a  rate  of  .^7*00  per  ton  on 


a  trial  shipment  of  100,000  tons  of  Alberta  coal. 

ft  was  in  the  same  year,  1922,  that  Alberta  first  began  in  earnest  to 
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capture  some  of  the  Ontario  marhet.  !"r.  Hov/ard  Otutchbury,  before  the 
Mberta  Ooal  Commission  in  192  gave  an  account  of  the  efforts  as  follows: 

"■^n  192'*  three  or  four  care  were  shinned  to  see  if  Ontario  neonle  were 
interested.  T’his  cop,1  was  shinned  to  gove’^nnent  officials  and  distributed  by 
them.  Later  in  1922  throupti  the  co-operation  of  the  Edmonton  Journal,  Ottawa 
Journal,  London  Free  Press,  Hamilton  Spectator,  and  the  'Toronto  Star,  another 
shinrnent  was  made  which  was  distributed,  nractically  free  to  consumers  in 
about  one-quarter  ton  lots.  '^he  coal  was  supnlied  by  the  mines,  the  freight 
paid  by  the  government  of  Alberta^  and  the  newspapers  .conducted  an  energetic 
advertising  campaign.  In  1922  there  was  a  demand  for  Gilbert  a  cooJL  from  all  over  • 
Ontario  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  made  a  soeciol  o9.00  rate  good 
during  Ma.y ,  June  and  Jul^/.  Almost  immediately  20,000  tons  were  shinned  and 
this  created  a  still  greater  demand.  In  1924  the  Fuel  Controller  of  Ontario 
had  apnlications  for  90,000  tons  of  Alberta  coal,  "^he  opportunity  was  lost, 
however,  for  the  }/ear  was  spent  in  fruitless  negotiations  ?irith  the  railways. 

The  Dominion  government  wished  to  send  100,000  tons  in  order  to  determine  the 
cost  of  haulage  during  the  slack  season  on  the  railway.  Tt  was  proposed  that 
the  railToad  charge  a  rate  of  '“7*00  &  ton  and  that  any  cost  un  to  '^'9.00  a  ton 
would  be  shared  jointly  by  the  Dominion  and  the  government  of  Alberta,  the 
Dominion  to  nay  the  d'‘fferenc0  in  cost  up  to  .^8.00,  and  the  cost  in  excess 
of  ^^8.00  and  up  to  ^9,00  should  be  borne  by  tbie  government  of  Alberta. 

The  negotiations  were  conducted  until  it  was  suggested  that  the  experiment 
be  conducted  in  1925«  Parly  in  192  5  the  railway  announced  that  it  would  not 
undertake  the  experiment.  After  a  great  deal  of  agitation  the  railway  agreed 
to  m.oye  25,000  tons  at  the  f7»00  rate,  "^he  total  shipment  wss  not  made  due 
to  labor  troubles  at  Wayne  end  DrumJieller. 

In  January  1926  it  was  announced  tha.t  2  "LOGO  tons  would  be  moved  at  the 
o7-00  rate,  and  in  February  the  railway  agreed  to  move  another  2  5,000  tons  at 
the  seime  rate  but  this  wa.s  to  be  the  last  until  the  rates  hearing  before  the 


Railway  Commission. 
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Table  TTI  will  show  v/hat  progress  has  been  made  in  supplying  Ontario 


to  d pt e . 

Table  III 


Alberta  C o al  Marl:et e d ^ ^ 0 n t a r i o_. 


Year 

■bituminous 

Sub-b  iturninous 

1  L^'.gnite  | 

"^otal 

- 1 

1918 

—  ... 

185 

-  -  - 

1  410 

1  ■ 
59  T 

1919 

1 

1  So 

! 

1 

i 

['  748 

908 

1920  : 

690 

1 

! 

I  19,781 

1 1.9, 911 

1921 

9070 

— 

1  6,878 

.  9,898 

1922 

126 

798 

j  20,649 

71,579 

1923 

!  -  “ 

1,559 

1  50  ,  7  7  5 

52 ,994 

1924  1 

:  10  1 

558 

*  15,957 

I  16.525 

1925  I 

,  1 
1  “  ' 

!  7,868 

J  25,969 

1 

i  28,891 

For  ourooses  of  comparison  we  must  recognize  the  ^"9.00  rate  which  the  railroad 
fixed,  and  the  cost  of  ilberta  coal  delivered  in  Ontario  is  made  up  as  follows: 

t- 

Cost  at  ?iine  "  f5*00 

Freight  '  9.00 

Cost  of  handling  deliveringC ,00 

Total  Cost  1^14.50  -  fl^.OO 

(/(r-itn 

With  American  coal  selling  at  about  -^.15*00  per  ton  we  see  the  difficulty 
of  Alberta  competing  with  the  American  operator.  ^'here  are  other  factors,  too, 
which  prejudice  the  sa2e  of  Albert, a  coal;  because  of  its  high  moisture  content 
its  calorific  value  is  about  8,000  ~  10,000  B.  U.  as  compared  with  the 

19,000  -  14,000  B.  T.  Tj.  ner  round  of  the  American  coal,  '^rue,  Alberta  coal 

'  ^  A 

slachs  con  side rably^  but  opponents  of  market  in  Ontario  lay  too  mucli  stress  on 
this  fact.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Ontario  consumer  to  purcha.se  his 
cosJL  during  the  spring  and  summer  when  we  are  able  to  supply  it.  Consequently 
he  will  indeed  be  intereeted  in  its  storage  qualities. 

'^he  Indubt.rial  Research  Council  has  been  carr3ring  on  a  series  of  tests 
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to  determine  the  storage  qualities  of  the  various  grades  of  coal.  Ihe  results 
shov’  that  bituminous  coals  store  very  well,  sub-h iturninou s  quite  well,  as  do 
some  of  the  better  grades  of  lignite.  Gome  of  the  poor  grade  1-ignltes  store 
badly,  bv’t  if  v/e  intend  to  build  un  and  retain  a  marhet  in  Ontario  we  must  send 
only  the  better  grades  of  lignite  so  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
poorer  grades.  The  Fourth  Renort  of  the  Research  Council  gives  the  following 
data  on  storage  of  coals; 

Table  TV. 


Comparative  d isint egration  loss  on  Storage  of  Dom.estic  Coals. 


I 

1  Normal  moisture  content 

j  Comparative  disintegration  loss,  | 

I  in  coal  a.s  mined. 

1  one  year’s  ooen  storage  i 

1  ] 
i  5<  to  lofo  1 

1  i 

!  \i  to  j 

!  10"'  to  20^^ 

^  1 

to  I 

1 

20i  to  20i 

1 

to  1 

'O 

Disintegration  loss  does  not  mean  a  very  ls,rge  loss  in  heating  value 
but  produces  more  fine  coal,  which  Is  undesirable.  These  tests  are  on  a 
smell  scale  and  ?rith  the  coal  exposed  to  the  weather,  so  undoubtedly  on 
la.rger  masses  less  eurface  would  be  exposed  and  less  disint egrat ion  would 
tahe  nlace.  Tf  the  coal  were  Vptoreci  in  the  consumers  basement  it  would 
store  quite  well  for  a  sesson. 

The  poorer  storage  qualities  of  Alberta  coal  give  the  Americans  another 
advantage,  for  the  American  coal  sold  in  Ontario  cari  be  stored  almest.  indef- 
initely  without  material  change  5-n  physical  properties. 

Tf  Albertsi  wishes  to  capture  the  Ontario  market  she  mtist  not  only  have 
lox^/er  freight  ra+es  but  must  carry  on  an  extens5.ve  educational  program. 

Ontario  consumer  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  anthracite  which  he  is  accustomed 
toward  he  dislikes  using  a  fuel  which,  he  does  not  ■'■now  ho^f^  to  handle  and  m'hich 
would  recessi+ate  ^’urther  cost ,  as  his  furnace  would  have  to  be  changed  to  burn 
Alberts,  coal."^  '""he  trial  shinments  have  already 
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gone  a  long  v/ay  tov/ards  breaking  down  old  prejudices,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  cont-’nue  teaching  Ontario  consumers  hov;  to  burn  cur  coal  most  sa.tisf actorily 
and  efficiently,  until  we  have  captured  most  of  the  present  anthracite  msrket. 

Vhy  do  we  v/ish  to  replace  anthracite  as  a  domestic  fuel,  is  a  question 
that  m.ight  v/ell  be  asked.  -'M.th  Am.erica.n  coal  enjoying  lov;  production  costs  and 
low  freight  rates  it  is  able  to  compete  readilv  with  Alberta  coal  as  far  west 
as  ^’’innipeg.  Tt  is  on  the  freight  rates  that  the  Americans  enjoy  the  greatest 
advantage^  for  on  the  lakes  the  boats  are  used  chiefly  for  transportat ion  of 
iron  ore  from  Duluth,  and  for  grain  from  Fort,  ^.’’^illiam  and  Port  Arthur,  "’’hus 
any  cargo  they  can  carry  on  the  return  trip  is  just  that  much  extra  profit, 

and  consequently  extremely  low  rates  are  set  to  encourage  the  traffic,  "^hat  this 
is  detrimental  to  the  Panarlian  operator  is  only  too  evident;  if  A-lberta  sends 
cool  to  Ontario  there  is  such  a  smoll  volume  of  commodities  carried  west  that 
the  coal  must  bear  the  cost  of  the  transportation  east  and  of  the  movement  of  the 
cars  we'st  again. 

Since  hiti-’minous  cooH  can  be  laid  down  in  Ontario  for  from  vS.OO  to  d*7.00 

a.  ton  there  is  no  use  trying  to  capture  that  market  from  the  United  States  for 

some  time  to  come.  American  stesm  coal  is  sold  at  from  -fB.OO  -  *^8.5C  on 
the  Dfinnipeg  market,  whereas  the  freight  ra.t.e  alone  from  the  Crowsnest  Pass  to 
’"innipeg  is  ^5*80^  so  to  compete  the  Alberd:a  operator  must  be  content  to  sell 
his  coal  at  -tS.BO  to  si  ton  at  the  mi ne^  which  is  less  tha.n  cost, 

Tt  is  only  the  highest  quality  of  steam  coa.1  that  the  United  States 

exports,  and  as  m.ann/-  of  their  operators  are  able  to  sell  the  coal  on  the  basis 

of  payment  when  the  dealer  disposes  of  it,  we  se:e  only  added  h-ardship  to  the 
Albertan  who  so  often  requires  pa3unent  as  soon  as  the  coal  is  shipped. 

TTith  the  possibility  of  capturing  the  bituminous  market  in  Ontari’o 
disposed  of,  let  us  examine  the  anthracite  market.  Tt  is  here  that  Alberta.' s 
greatest  hope  of  establishing  herself  in  the  Ontario  Market  exists.  On  the 
average  Ontario  imports  annually  about  ^,000 ,000, +ons  of  anthracite  al-'- hough 
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figurer  for  1924  show  an  importation  of  only  4,l89,t94  tons,  which  v/ere 
c’ivic’ed  as  follows: 

^rom  Oreat  Britain  275>277  tons 

'^rom  United  States  2,908,117  tons 

"^he  anthracite  obtained  from  Great  Britain  wn.s  largely  from  ’.'rales. 

Bven  allowing  for  British  anthracite  there  is  still  a  poosible  demand 
of  4-h  million  tons  to  be  satisfied.  How  this  can  be  done  under  present 
conditions  is  a  problem  that  has  puzzled  those  promoting  the  sale  of  Alberta 
coal  in  Ontario  and  as  yet  no  satisfactory  solution  is  in  sight.  One  thing 
tha.t  is  certain  is  tha-'  a  ^'J  ,00  freight  rate  is  essential.  Uhe  past  five 
years  has  been  a  period  of  experiment ation ,  of  oppo rtunit ies  wasted  'oj  prolonged 
negotiations  with  the  railways  and  by  labor  troubles  in  Alberta. 

Uhe  experiments  have  -'■een  satisf actor3^  and  it  is  now  time  for  concerted 
action  by  those  inte rested  .  to  formulate  a  policy  which  will  enable  AlbeHa 
domestic  coal  to  replace  anthracite. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  tha.t  the  Railway  Commission  sets  a  rate  which  is  no 
hig?ier  than  |7.00.  If  it  does,  Alberta  operators  must  assume  the  burden  of 
supplying  the  coal  at  a  p-'^ice  which  can  compete  in  Ontario.  ■ -early  all  of 
the  ’’domestic"  rndnes  of  the  province  are  idle  for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
so  it  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  for  the  opera.tors  to  set  a  special  summer 
price  and  continue  opers.tion  which  will  afLlow  them  a  inoders.te  pro  "“it  rather 
than  close  the  manes  ternporsirily  and  suffer  a  loss.  This  special  price  Icouid) 
be  establi.  shed  by  negoti8.ting  with  the  miners  for  a  lower  wage  rate  for  the 
period,  say  Hay  1  to  Septemiber  1.  maners  should  be  ouicb  to  grasp  the 

pd^’-antage  o"  four  mcnths  of  wrorb  at  lo’-'er  rates,  rather  than  four  months  of 


enforced  idleness. 
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The  Manitob a  T.'ark e t 

At  the  r)resent  time  Albert''  coal  euprliee  the  railv/ays  from  "''amlooos 

in  "British  Columbia  to  ’"innineg  in  t’ie  eaet.  Coal  at  the  "’^innineg  terminal 

suDoli^s  engines  going  to  the  east,  thus  the  cos.1  is  used  to  a  distance 

about  half  v;ay  bet^veen  'Winnipeg  and  the  next  coal  supplying  station.  Beyond 

this  point  +he  railways  find  it  much  cheaoer  to  use  the  American  coal,  '^his 

indicates  thot  the  entire  steam  coal  market  of  ?.!anitoba^be  sunnlied  by  Alberta. 

instead  of  by  the  United  States.  Uost  of  the  American  coal  comes  into  ■hanitoba 

by  way  of  the  lakes,  and  as  statistics  do  not  discriminate  between  the  coal 

consumed  in  Ontario  and  that  sent  to  Manitoba  it  is  im.nossible  to  ascertain 

just  -’hat  part  of  the  m.arket  the  Americans  control. 

It  is  estimated  that  Manitoba’s  consnmotion  of  steam.  coaJL  is  between 

COO, 000  and  500,000  tons  annually.  All  of  the  bituminous  coal  and  some  of  the 

small  sizes  of  the  cub -bituminous  and  lignite  coals  supply  the  stecm  market. 

Tn  evidence  before  the  Alberta  Oosl  Commission  in  19^5  one  witness  estimated  that 

at  the  pea’-  (l9C0)  A.lberta  supplied  50"^  of  this  mar^’-et ,  s.nd  anot?ier  said 

«  * 

Tn  comparison  ?;ith  these  figures,  in  19^5  Alberta,  only  supplied  a.bout  10^  of 
the  market. 

Table  V.^ 

Shipments  From  Alberta  to  Manitoba, 


Year 

Bituminous 

Sub -bituminous 

Lignite 

^  Total 

1917 

99,039 

1 50 , 510  1 

249,549 

1918 

120,132 

1 

387,728 

507,860 

1919 

4l,r-47 

— 

270,437  ' 

312,084 

1920 

143,202  j 

1 

i 

456,4.04 

1  ■^99,606 

1921 

86,548  j 

j 

408,456 

495,004 

1922 

21,053 

62,982 

436,473 

520,508 

1923 

10,02  5 

60  ,431 

483,183 

559,639 

1924 

J 

5,453 

61,805 

^43  ,149 

1 _ _ 

.510,407 

1925 

18,226 

83,835 

407,594 

509,655 

Previous  to  19C2  bituminous  and  sub -bituminous  ?/er^listed  together, 


.4,-'  f......  .. 
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At  the  'oresent  time  American  operators  are  using  Manitoba  as  an  outlet 
for  surnlus  coal  and  it  is  often  sold  belov/  cost,  '^his  oractice  of  dumping 
should  be  curbed  by  the  Dominion  government  passing  an  ant i-dumping  law,  and 

K 

also  by  forcing  the  .^erican  operator  to  make  a  true  statement  of  value  instead 
of  allowing  the  coal  to  be  invoiced  so  low  that  +.he  duty  oaid  is  much  less 
than  it  should  be./  As  soon  as  dumping  was  elirnins.tea  'Alberta  c'uld 'easily  ;■  b 
capture  the  Manitoba  steam  mar bet ,  or  at  least  suooly  her  annually  with  about 
100,000  tons  more  than  she  nov/  does. 

Tn  192^,-24  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  imported  from  the  United  States 
6,268  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  in  the  same  years  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba  received  a  total  of  118  >140  tons  from  British  Columbia  mines,  ^rue, 
these  amounts  are  not  large  but  they  should  have  all  been  filled  by  Alberta 
coal. 

The  domestic  market  of  Man5.tdba  is  supplied  largely  by  the  “domestic" 
coals  from  Alberta  and  by  the  lignites  from  the  Souris  district^  although  some 
anthraci-^e  and  bituminous  coals  and  coke  from  the  United  States  are  used.  At 
present  Alberta  controls  about  as  much  as  hhe  can  of  the  very  comoetitive 
domestic  mar'^et  and  we  need  not  expect  much  expansion  in  thatdirect ion. 

^he  Market '  in  Saskatchewan^  _ 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan  is  Alberta's  best  customer,  as  over 
1,000,000  tons  annually  are  sent  from  Alberta  for  consumption  in  Saskatchewan, 
Table  VI  shows  the  sales  of  ivlberta  coal  for  the  years  1917  -  1925» 
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Table 


Hhipments  of  Alberta  Coals  for  Consumption  in  Sasbatchewari. 


Year 

■  '  ' 

Bituminous 

Sub -b  5_t  urnin  ou  s 

!  Tjignite 

Total 

mi 

174,687 

■  .  1 

^ .  ...  ...... 

959.450 

1,194,197 

1918 

97^,195 

-  -  - 

1,091,544 

1,964.799 

1919 

1 

245,714 

— 

86  9,698 

1,111,412 

1 

1920  ! 

171,209 

1 

1,194,416'  ] 

,  1.909,625 

1921 

284,015 

j 

1,007.188  j 

1  1,291,209 

1922 

21A,26? 

51.998  1 

1,104,846 

1.970,499 

1923 

69,965 

28,541  j 

1.124,943 

1,229,454 

1924  ! 

50.749 

!  54,699 

1 

1,084,400 

1,189,788 

1995  I 

95,600 

j 

i  69,159 

L  .  

1,178,894  ! 

!  1 

1,297,659 

The  above  figures  show  that.  Alberta  supplies  Saskatchewan  with  a  large 
percentage  of  her  steejn  and  domestic  coals.  Coals  from  the  Souris  district 
although  of  poorer  oualit]/  have  a  decided  advantage  over  flLbeirta  co.?l  in  price, 
and  'll  the  area  near  these  lignite  mines  the  coal  is  used  for  both  steam  and 
domestic  purposes.  It  is  estimated  that  only  a.bout  lO'l  of  Saskatchewan’s 
domestic  market  is  supplied  by  Souris  coal. 

There  is  no  hope  of  Alberta  displacing  Souris  coal  in  the  goutheni 


portion  of  Saskatchewan  so  Alberta’s  only  hone  of  increasing  her  market  in 


Saskatchewan  lies  in  increased  nopulat 


ion.  C  t 


?^arket  In  British  Columbia 


Tn  the  ma.rkets  of  "British  Col’.’mbia  Alberta  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
the  comnetition  of  coahs  from  ’’’'ancouver  Island,  and  from '’Washington.  Alberta. 


lignites  and  sub-bituminous  coals  are  more  desirable  for  domestic  use  than  the 
bituminous  Isla.nd  coals.  Alberta  now  sells  some  domestic  coal,  in  ’’’’ancouver 


and  means  must  be  sought  to  increase  this  m-arket.  Ti^0  great  difficulty  in 
establishing  a  price  that  would  compete  's  the  freight  ra-^e  from  Alberta  as 
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cortpa'-^ed  tbe  freight  ra+e  from  ''Vancouver  "island,  '^he  freight  rate  from 

the  Alcerta  ^oal  Tranch  to  ‘'■ancouTer  ie  ’'^1.20  a  ton  +  .20/  a  ton  sv/itchj.ng 
charges,  and  from  the  Crov;sneot  mines  to  ^^ancouver  '*‘4.40  a  ton.  Ooal  from 
many  ‘Oritish  Columhia  mines  can  he  landed  in  ^hancouver  for  less  than  '*’1.00 
a  ton  freight,  so  althougii  Alberto,  mining  costs  are  less^the  freight  rate 
causes  an  almo  si-,  insurmountable  barrier  to  il^erto.  es-'-.a^^lishing  hersel  v*, 
especially  in  the  steajtn  marlcet  in  '"ancouver.  ’’'f  Vancouver  wishes  to  become 
the  world  port  that  she  asnires  to  be,  adequate  bunkering  facilities  must  be 
provided  and  this  v/ill  ooen  a  market  for  Alherta  sterim  coals.  An  increasing 
amount  of  .ALberta  grain  is  being  shipped  to  Vancouver  each  year  and  this 
should  be  encouraged  as  the  grain  carrying  ships  require  hunker  coal  and 
Alberta  coal  would  sup’Oly  some  of  the  bun’-'er'  market. 

Although  it  is  apparent  that  at  present  Albei-ta’ s  disposa.1  of  steam 
ooa.1  in  British  Columbia  is  not  great  the  following  figures  will  show  that  the 

sale  of  lignite  coal  is  steadil-;-  increasing. 

6 

Table  vir. 

Consumption  of  Ai-berta  Coal  in  British  Columbia 


Year 

1  Bituminous  , 

I  Cub  “b  i  t  urn  i  n  0  u  s 

Lignite 

"Ootal 

1917 

54,035 

! 

18,798 

72,833 

1918 

69.163 

“  “  “ 

26,849  ! 

1 

'  96,012 

I 

1919 

57.267 

-  “  - 

1 

33,111  1 

1 

'  90,378 

1 

1920 

69.675 

-  -  - 

9^,116 

! 

122,791 

1921 

.'TN 

h-* 

0 

I  _  .  _ 

i 

!  T.,904 

1 

11.3,614 

1922 

22,427 

!  14 , 564 

69,701 

106,692 

1923 

23,344 

j  14,351 

70,631 

108,326 

1924 

26.292 

1  11,599 

.76,295 

114,186 

1925  1 

33  .i'(79 

’  13,326  ; 

1  68,202 

1 

115,037 

t'iil 
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-\lberta  can  cont-^nue  to  5-ncro9.oe  her  sale  of  domestic  coal,  there 
is  no  doubt,  tut  a.n  aggres^^ive  educational  campaign  must  te  launched  in 
British  Columtia  as  in  Ontario,  to  overcome  the  orejadice  in  favor  of  ‘’'sland 
coal.  Once  that  is  trohen,  the  market  should  readily  increase,  and  as  husiness 
defi-f^loos  it  can  te  expected  that  the  railv'^ays  v/ill  grant  ■f’reight  rate  con¬ 
cessions  and  this  in  turn  will  tend  to  a  further  volume  of  tusiness  as  prices 
can  te  established  that  will  compete  with  British  0olumtia.  coal. 

British  Columbia  sends  a  few  thousand  tons  annually  into  Alherta  tut 
there  is  no  justification  for  this,  the  orders  would  readily  go  to  Alberta 
mines  if  efforts  wene  made  to  get  them. 


"^he  United  States  !%rket. 

Previous  to  192^-  Alberta  sunnlied  a  greater  market  in  the  Hnited  States 

than  she  does  at  present  ,  as  she  lost  rna.rkets  durinp;  the  strike  and  has  not 

been  able  to  regain  them  since.  The  lignite  coals  of  Montana  offer  too  much 

competitidn  to  exnect  much  exoansion  of  the  Alberta  market  in  the  northwestern 

part  of  the  United  States.  Some  bituminous  coal  is  sold  to  American  ra5-lways 

and  some  in  Spokane  and  Seattle.  With  the  erection  of  several  coal  cleaning 

plants  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass,  ca-pable  of  producing  at  least  six  sizes  of  coal 

from  the  verv  finest,  to  lumn  coal,  the  sales  of  Alberta  coal  in  the  steam  ^ 

markets  of  the  United  States  should  increase.  It  is '  unfortunate  that  Fernie  ■ 

h 

coals  enjoy  the  advanta.ge  of  location  a.nd  can  be  sold  in  the  United  Stales  at 
ah  out  .80/  a  ton  less  than  Alberta  coal. 


Some  domestic  coal  is  sold  "'^orth  Dakota,  but  the  smaller  sizes  a.re 
in  demand  and  more  v/ould  be  absorbed  if  they  were  a'^ailabl s. 

■^he  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  can  compete  too  readily  with 
Alberta  ooal  and  Alberta,  operators  should  not  anticipate  asny  great  rnar’-'et  in 
the  United  States,  althougli  the  present  market  earn  be  increased  somewha.t. 


Alberta’s  Home  Harke+ 


Alberta’s  annual  production,  includinp;  all  p;rades  of  coal,  is  about 
6,000,000  tons,  folthough  it  is  estimated 'that  she  is  canable  of  nrolucinp 

V  ■  >  '  1^,1)  ■  \^r-  .  I.  I  C7-\^  !  [X-} 

tv.^ice  tha'^  much.  Of  ‘^-he  total  product  ion,  only  about  one  quarter  is  consumed 

r  ' 

within  Mberta,  so  we  see  how  dependent  operators  are  on  the  markets  outside 

of  the  province.  The  following  figures  from  Coal  Statistics  for  192^  give 

the  destination  of  Alberta  coal  for  the  years  1924  and  1921. 

3 

Table  VTIX, 

Shipments  of  Coal  from  Alberta  Mines  by  Grade  and  Deslination. _ 


1924 


Destination  ' 

Run  of  I^ine 

Ijump 

'■\it  and  other 
grades 

Slack 

Total 

Alberta 

219, 49"^ 

.'■'564,167 

290,251 

276,448 

1,370,361 

Saskatchewan 

112,069 

800,618 

186,769 

90,141 

1,1^9,797 

British  Columbia 

30,711 

51,460 

21,^77 

1,274 

110,922 

'*anitob  a 

20,179 

384 ,086 

86,742 

20,165 

511,642 

Ontario 

1,485  , 

9,821 

4,958 

141 

16,405 

United  States  | 

'  3,064 

4 , 868 

19,410 

17,116 

44,678 

Railroads  ] 

'  1,177,312 

162 

24,008 

5,984 

1,607,466 

Total 

1,984,315 

1', 817, 182 
.  , .  _ _ 1 

637,637 

412,139 

4,851,273 

i  1925 

Alberta 

i  239,025 

1 

578,672 

1 

294,002  1 

!  1 

:297,067 

1,408,766 

Saskatchewan  ' 

! 

f  100,255  : 

902  ,224i 

h  208,122  j 

88,191 

1,298,796 

British  Columbia' 

i 

'  18,907 

56,782 

1  1 

1  26,629 

11,579 

117,897 

'Manitoba 

23,202 

374, 241  i 

1 

!  8.9,338 

24,707 

711 , 588 

Ont ario 

522 

20,785: 

1  7,151 

-  -  » 

28,458 

United  States 

12,051 

7,346: 

i  11,283 

19,077 

i  49,757 

Ra.il  roads 

1,957,557  1 

!  J96 

136,064 

;  9,215 

12,103,472 

Total 

2, 151,. 519  I 

' 1,940,746 

■  ^72,589 

1413  ,880 

'5,5l8,7Jf 

ctJ  ' 
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"’he  above  survey  shov's  the  railways  to  he  hy  far  the  largest  consumers 
and  it  also  shov/s  what  T  mentioned  nreviously^  that  Alberta’s  greatest  marhet 
in  the  United  States  is  in  f-^e  smaller  sizes,  ''’he  sale  of’  coal  in  /^Aberta 
and  Saskatchewan  and  to  the  railways  is  fairly  constant ,  so  the  task  that 
confronts  the  operator  is  to  develop  markets  in  the  other  Canadian  prox’’inces 
and  in  the  United  States. 


Competition 


Previously  in  this  essay  t  have  stated  the  advantages  enjoyed  "by 
United  states  coal  and  Saskatchewan  lignite  and  noted  how  their  presence 
restricted  Alberta’s  market.  Pritish  coal  is  not  a  large  factor,  but  it 
supplies  about  200,000  tons  of  anthracite  annually  to  Ontario. 

T'he  competition  of  hydro-electric  power  is  very  great.  It  has  been 
calculated  that,  for  industrial  purposes,  it  would  take  27 >000,000  tons  of 
coal  a  year  to  equal  the  hydro-electric  power  now  used  in  Canada..  According 
to  a  report  by  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Cana.da,  there  were,  in  19lB 
in  the  province  of  Alberta,  4  'nydro-electric  plants,  with  a  total  capacity  of 


21,980  horse  power,  and  42  plants,  with  a  total  capacity  of  11,809  horse  power, 


producing  electricity  by  steam.  The  development  of  hydro-projects  in  Alberta 


Iav'^'^ACI 

will  hever  be  very  great  as  the  available  water  isupniy  is  limited,  and  wi*h 


the  increasing  efficiency  of  steam  turbine  practice  it  is  doubtful  whether 
hydro-development  will  continue  to  increase  as  rapidl37-  as  previously,  ''’hat 
hydro-pov/er  ?/ill  ultimately/  decrease  the  consumption  of  coal  cannot  be  assured, 
for  if  the  development  of  water  oower  brings  with  it  increa.sed  industrisl 
activity  there  is  every  likeln.hood  that  the  demand  for  coal  will  increase.  As 
brought  out  before  the  Pcy/al  Coal  Commission  during  its  investigations  in  1925> 
France  now  uses  theee  times  as  much  hydro-electricity  as  before  the  war,  but 
corresponding  industrial  development  ho.s  increased  the  coal  consumption  to 
6,000,000  tons  more  annually/  than  during  .■ff-'e  pre-war  period.  Scandinavia,  too, 
with  an  enormous  increase  in  hydro-projects  since  the  w,ar ,  imported  2,900,SOO' 
tons  more  of  coel  in  1924.  and  1.000.000  tons  wire  -iu  IPPP  thavi  c-yp  ppCnra 
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the  war. 

■Except  in  the  southe>'n  nortion  of  the  province  v/ood  will  offer  effect ?.ve 
local  competition  to  coal  for  many  years  to  come. 

^'^ith  the  develonment  of  oil  fields  in  Alberta  and  the  production  o^  crude 
oil  another  competi'or  to  coal  apnears  on  the  scene,  ‘"^it’'^  the  low  gasoline 
content  of  the  oils  from  the  ''’''ainwright  field  there  is  every  livelihood  tho.t 
it  v/ill  be  sold  very  cheaply  as  a  fuel  oil,  thus  replacing  some  iof  the  coal. 

The  high  efficiency  of  Diesel  engines  is  a  great  inducement  tov/ards  the  use  of 
oil  s,s  a  fuel.  Already  the  railways  are  using  fuel  oil  instead  of  coal  in  their 
locomotives  in  the  forest  area  of  British  Columbia.  Fuel  oil,  may  in  a  few 
years  become  a  factor  that  has  to  be  recVoned  with  by  the  Alberta  coal  operator. 

Ma-^ural  gas,  too,  has  caused  a  considerable  loss  of  business  to  the  coal 
mines,  ^he  cities  of  Medicine  Hat,  Calgary  and  Edmonton,  as  well  as  several 
small  towns  in  the  south,  use  natural  gas  for  domestic  nurposes  where  oreviously 
they’  used  'coal..  At  present  natural  gas  consumption  is  largely  limited  to 
domes+ic  use;  industries  still  relying  on  coal  for  their  newer.  As  with  oil, 
the  field  of  natural  gas  may  increase,  and  as  more  areas  are  de'’'eloped  it 
be  used  for  industrial  nurnoses. 
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•"^eakYiesses  of  the  Industry;  - 


The  difficulties  of  the  coal  industr},’-  are  of  national  concern,  for, 
without  fuel,  railroads  could  not  run,  agriculture  could  not  get  its  products 
to  market,  great  rranuf '^cturing  en+eror-ises  would  not  he  oossih.le,  nor  would 
settlement  in  a  large  oortion  of  the  orairie  ■oro‘'.’'inces  he  oract icahle. 

nndou''''tedlv  the  n^esent  coal  situat'on  is  cue  ■^n  oa.rt  to  inherent 
weaknesses  of  the  industry  itself,  and,  before  ^  solution  to  the  orohlem  can 
be  suggested,  we  must  carefully  examine  the  industry;’  to  determine  exa.ctlv  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  end  hov^  they  may  best  be  rerned'ed. 

The  present  high  cost  of  production  must  he  materially  reduced  before 
our  cosls  can  compete  sue  cess  full}'*  with  other  coals  on  the  market,  and  ■'•’ith 
i’his  in  view  T  will  m.ake  a  survey  of  the  cause  of  high  production  costs  and 
how  they  may  he  reduced.  will  deal  "^ith  each  of  "^he  causes  in  turn  as 
indicated  in  the  following  outline; 

(1)  Overdevelopm.ent 

(2)  Fase  of  opening  of  new  mines 

(k)  Labor  troubles 

(4)  Accidents 

(5')  Geological  difficulties 

(6)  Feed  of  good  engineering  practice. 

(1)  Overdevelopment 

In  dealing  with  this  a.spect  of  the  problem  we  are  dealing  with  one  of  t 
most  important  factors.  During  the  war  period,  with  high  prices  prevalent  and 
mines  able  to  dispose  of  their  entire  output,  li-^-le  thought  was  given  to  the 
possible  outcome  of  the  rapid  expansion  and  every  effort  was  made  to  develop 
the  mines  to  the  fullest  extent,  '^he  result  ’-'as  that,  when  conditions  began  to 
return  to  normal,  the  opera'^^ors  found  themselves  with  mines  capable  of  an 
output  far  exceeding  dem.and  ,  and  with  high-paid  workers  u-.m^illing  to  see  a 
reduction  in  their  ws.ges. 
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'^'hp  public  ■’'tself*  ip  u-’riiplly  to  ^'•lamp  for  the  continued  overdevelopment , 
for  very  fev/  nurchase  their  coal  until  it  i.e  nctuallr  required  ,  and  ■*'h'^n  ^'he 
demand  ic  ouch  that  it  is  necessary  for  t’-'e  mines  to  he  capable  for  a 
months  of  a  peab  production  which  is  many  times  the  cutout  durir.f^  plac’:  months. 
Just  v..’hat  this  means  to  +he  opera 'or,  the  miner,  and  the  public  very  fe^^  res.lize. 
Overdevelopment  unnecessarily  increases  ti^e  overhead,  as  it  results  in 
irrog’ular  operation;  just  how  serious  this  is  can  readily  he  ascertained  by  a 
glance  at  the  following  tables  from  tiie  Alberta  Coal  Oommission's  1924  Report. 

tables  show  the  average  nuirber  of  days  worked  by  the  mines  at  particular 
capo-cities. 

{0 

fable  TX 

Days  ^"orked  -  Bituminous  mines,  Crowsnest,  Canmore,  ^razeau, 

Blount  a  in  ^ark. 


1  Percentages  of 

1  full  capacity 

19?1  1 

,1922 

1  1929 

! 

199A 

1 

!  8l<  -  100''" 

1 

8l 

89 

103 

56  1 

1 

1  6l'C  -  80i; 

66 

52 

62 

1 

24  1 

Alt  -  Gli. 

59 

1  17 

1 

i  '  1 

21"^  -  40“^ 

16 

1  12 

'  9 

1  ! 

i  1<  -  20i 

9 

1  '  i 

'  ^  1 

jiline  Tdle 

72 

1 

1  i 

204  j 

possible  working, 
i  days 

i  305 

303 

905 

1 

309  ! 

( 


I 


/ 


.  i 
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Table  X. 
Lignite  Mines 


Percentages  of 

1921 

1^ 

22  1 

19^ 

a _ 1 

1924 

:  T 

Pull  capacity 

rireth. 

_ _  j 

Drum. 

“T'rum.  1 

^e'tPlD 

.’"'Wum.* 

_ 

Tjel.H~ "  *' 

”"Prwi7~^"*' 

1 _ _ _ i 

h"' 

1 _ 

8l<  -  100< 

122 

■ 

79 

92 

90  \ 

1 

70 

7^ 

1 

1 

CO 

o 

!  ' 

•  2/ 

21 

2A 

I 

U 

!  16 

1  1 

1 

41  -  to 

1  27  ; 

1  1 

1  IZ 

1 

13 

13 

'^2 

[  zo 

9 

1  g 

I 

1 

21  -  40 

i  ' 

i 

17 

3 

20 

\  " 

5 

!  ^  1 

! 

1 

1  -  20  , 

[  , 
,  12  , 

1  9 

2 

7 

8 

I  zz 

1 

:  g 

I 

I 

Mine  Idle 

i  125  ! 

-7>5 

163 

173 

1.52  ' 

I4f 

202 

IM  j 

1 

1 

Possible  work¬ 

1 

ing  days  ■!  209  ! 

._3io.._..,., 

j 

211^ 

_ 3IOJ 

I 

"^hese  tables  shcv'  that  the  mines  operated  for  only  a  short  oeriod 
at  anything  nea.r  full  capacity,  a  large  portion  of  the  t5-me  at  nartial  capacit'-", 
and  about  one  quarter  of  the  possible  ¥/orking  days  they  were  idle. 

'^his  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  when  we  consider  that  the 


estimated  capacity  of  the  mines  in  the  province  on  a  basis  of  3'^^  days  operation 
per  year  is  as  follows: 

bituminous  Sub -bituminous  Lignite 

Fstimated  capacity  6,366,000  1,2^0,000  7,190,000 

Maximum  production  to  date  -  2,241,614  6p5',0'^3  2,299,424 

Idleness  of  the  mines  is  a  serious  exnense ,  as  overhead  cha.rges 
including  taxes,  numping^  and  vent ilat ion^  haire  to  ro  on  regardless  of  whether 
the  mine  is  working  or  not;  slacking  of  the  roof  and  ground  movement  call  for 
timbering,  -hich  is  a  continuous  expense,  ''"'he  cost  of  all  this  must  be  borne 
b’^  the  consumer  and  results  in  a  high-priced  coal. 

'he  above  are  not  the.  onl^r  charges  that  must  be  out  down  against 
11 1  egu Icir of  ooeration.  The  ehort  working  yea.r  of  the  miner  is  bad  ss  is 


alro  the  uncertainty  of  work;  ^,he  miner  faces  the  certainty 
and  also  an  uncertainty  as  to  when  the  idle  days  will  come, 
little  opportunity  in  the  average  minina  tewn  -Trir 


of  forced  idleness 
Although  there  is 
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wor’'  during  +.he  idle  days,  ihe  very  uncer-'-.ainty  as  to  ’’’hen  the  idle  days  will 
come  ra’'rs  it  imnossi'ble  for  him  to  do  so. 

’’Irregular  ope^'etion  reouir'^s  more  mines  ^and  mine  workers,  and  this 
involves  a  sad  waste  of  capital  investment  and  a  sadder  v/aste  of  man  nov/er. 

’’"his  excess  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  cool  indu;"t.ry,  employed  hut  no’’"  kept 
husy,  must  both  seek  wages  for  idle  tim.e  as  well  e.s  for  working  tim.e.  "^'he 
high  cost  of  this  inflation  of  mine  capacity  and  of  working  force  is  nroperly 
charged  against  what  the  mines  produce,  however  short  the  v'orking  veer,  and  the 
coni  consumer  nsys  the  score." 

’^he  consumer  could  aid  in  remedying  these  cond5-tions  hy  offering  e 
more  regular  demand.  He  could  do  this  by  buying  some  of  his  coal  during  the 
slack  times,  and  the  onera’cr  should  encourage  ^.bis  mar’'et  by  offering  a  lower 
summer  price  as  an  inducement,  '’^his  in  turn  would  necessitate  a  summer  v’age 
to  the  miner,  but  surely  the  miner  is  sufficiently/-  awake  to  his  interes+s  to 
accept  a  lower  wage  for  the  si.immer  and  have  much  steadier  work,  than  a  fev;  days 
of  work  at  a  higher  wage. 

Ihe  coal  mining  industry  supports  in  idleness  several  hundred  men, 
whose  average  wage  would  be  a.bout  --1,000  a  year,  and  this  unnecessarily  adds 
to  the  price  of  coal.  To  relieve  the  coal  industry/-  of  this  burden  s  diff¬ 
icult  ,  for  with  the  irregular5.ty  of  work  eliminated  there  will  be  sey/-eral 
hundred  men  who  must  be  transferred  to  other  occupations.  To  do  this, 
strenuous  objections  from  the  miners  themselves  must  be  oy/-ercome.  Hining  is 
a  neculia.r  occuoation;  the  miner  mus-^  be  on  hand  to  take  the  work  when  it 
offers  a'nd  it  tends  to  unfyJ:  him.  for  other  kinds  of  work.  Hining  is  not  as 
dangerous  as  is  nouularly  beliced,  it  c  nmi-rg  fourth  in  a  list  of  dangerous 
occuoations.  '’"he  miner  v^orks  under  aonditions  tha"^  y’-ary  1-i.ttle  from  season  to 
season,  and,  as  he  esca.pes  the  extrem.e  heat  of  summer  and  th^  sew  ere  cold  of 
winter,  he  is  un^;illing  to  lea.ve  mining  "or  sore  other  occu.nation.  ’’’he  nrin- 
ci-sal  reason  howc’^er,  that  the  coal  miners  refuse  to  leay’e  the  mines  and  seek 


other  employment  whe-i  the  mines  are  7/orking  only  two  or  three  davs  r/eek 
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that  they  earn  so  nuch  nor-'-  ner  day  v:hile  +hey  do  wor’:,  than  the  so.me  class 
of  labor  in  other  occupatio'^s.  It  is  es-^-imated  that  in  Alberta  under  the 
present  scele  of  v;a^es  the  miner  averages  shout  '^8.00  oer  day. 

Irregular o'^  operation  can  best  be  overcome,  as  ha^'^e  alrea^’y 
suggested,  by  encouraging  the  consLu^er  to  store  coal,  "^his  is  much  more 
satisfactory  than  the  cool  being  stored  at  the  mines,  or  by  de'-^le^'-s,  as  such 
procedure  would  necessita'e  a  large  outlay  of  capital  in  proper  shelter  for 
storage  ouroose e.  and  for  rehs.ndling  of  the  coal,  "^his  could  not  be  done  for 
less  than  about  25/  a  ton. 

The  transferring  of  the  miner  to  other  occunations  should  e  dealt  with 
hy  the  provincial  govencment.  "^liere  is  s-lways  an  anneal  for  more  immigrants, 
especially  farmers  and  farm  laborers.  IHay  not  encourage  the  surplus  m.iners  to 
set-^le  on  farms  "-^y  granting  them  a  loan  over  a  twenty  ’^ear  period  -  this  loan  -^'O 
be  availa'i'le  only  if  they  desire  to  purch'-se  land  or  obtain  a  homestead.  It 
might  con'T'^nded  that  these  men  are  not  fitted  for  the  farms,  but  they  ore 
accustomed  to  hard  labor,  and  ’:now  no  less  adoout  farming  than  moeiy  of  the 
immigrants  who  are  brought  from.  Europe  and  settle  on  farms. 

(2)  Ease  of  Opening  -^ew  Mines 

"his  is  one  of  the  fundsmenta.1  causes  of  continued  overdevelopment  in 
the  indus-'-ry.  "here  are  too  many  mines  opened  and  staffed.  Tone  of  them  can 
sell  coal  to  their  maximum  capacity  or  even  to  the  capacit3r  needful  for 
efficient  operation.  Tn  many  portions  of  the  province  the  coal  is  too  e.?sil3/- 
accessi‘'^le ,  and  when  prices  rise  suf  f  icientl^r  to  warrant  it,  numerous  new 
mines  are  opened.  In  general ,  a  greater  number  of  mines  does  not  mean  greater 
competition  and  lower  prices,  it  merel^r  mea.ns  that  the  market  is  divided 
between  more  operators  a.nd  the  increased  overhead  ’^eeps  prices  high.  Although 
our  coal  resources  are  vast,  it  mus--  not  be  overlooked  that  the  effect  of 
overcompet ition  is  the  m'ning  of  only  the  best  and  thickest  seams  and  losing 
for  S.11  time  the  thinner  and  impure  cods  which  a.re  su'^^rounded  b^r  abandoned 
workings. 
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At  present  the  ea^'e  with  which  new  rnines  can  he  onened  in  the  nro''n‘nce 
involve^  a  large  loss  of  capital;  annually  about  70  minf^-s  are  abandoned  and, 
about  the  same  nurrbei^  of  new  mines  are  ooened.  Out  of  the  somf'  3OO  mines  in 
the  ’-ro'-ince,  40  contro].  90',-  0,^  the  production,  vrhereas  half  this  nuoi'-'er  could 
produce  as  much  annually  as  they  are  all  doing  noV''.  "^he  outstanding  examnle  of 
the  opcra'^ion  of  too  many  mines  in  one  area  is  tha.t  of  Drumhell^r  v:here  there 
are  about  thirty  mines. 

'^here  arc  only  two  effective  vj’ays  of  limiting  the  increase  in  the 
number  0^  mines;  government  restriction  or  consolidation.  No  new  leases  should 
be  granted  on  public  lands  except  to  an  existing  company  v^diich  desires  addn.tional 
land  in  order  to  continue  operations,  or  to  a  new  claimant  v/ho  could  orove  that 
public  necessity  requires  the  development  of  the  new  land. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  mines  that  are  abandoned  annually,  temp¬ 
orary  rest >"ict ion  would  hame  the  effect  of  piecing  the  industr’'’  under  the 
control  of  the  larger  and  better  equipped  mines.  Alber+a’s  cool  resources  are 
so  vast  that  restrict  ion  would  have  to  be  continued,  othem”ise  in  a  short  time 
more  mines  v/ould  be  onened  and  overdevelopment  again  result. 

opening  of  new  '"^ines  was  more  difficult  the  larger  mines  would  be 
encouraged  to  bu3?'  out  their  weaker  competitors,  close  the  mines,  and  thus  by 
greater  production  reduce  their  overhead,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  nrice  of  coal,  "^he  closing  of  the  smaller  miines  would  dispense  with  the 
services  of  numerous  officials  ■'.^ioose  sals.ries  are  nov/  adding  to  the  '"-ost  of 
coal,  a.nd  la.rge  quantities  of  surplus  machinery  could  be  disposed  of. 

^"‘’uch  man;  be  said  in  favor  of  c  oiisol5_dation  of  mines  but  it  must  hot  be 
allowed  to  develop  too  far  as  there  is  ^an  economic  limit  to  consolidation. 

Large  mines  enjoy  the  economy  of  large  scale  production,  effect  a  saving  by 
the  purchase  of  supplies  in  large  quantities,  avoid  v/astage  of  coal  by  not  leavmj 
bannWs  betw’-een  mines  as  is  now  done.  A  large  enterprise  is  better  able  to 
offer  salaries  to  obtain  the  best  m*en,  and  to  establish  an  efficient  sales 
organization  to  dispose  of  the  coal. 
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ija^'or  +, roll'll es  c^use  an  enormou'"  loss  to  t^e  coal  mining  industry  and 


th^  "requency  oT  labor  dif ficir ties  is  distressing,  '^he  miner  is  entitled 
to  a  v/age  which  ’”ill  .allow  hifn  a  docent  standard  of  living,  but  when  t’^e 


in  his  wage.  Here,  hov/ever,  lies  the  difficulty,  "or  as  long  as  strong  unions 
exist,  w'-'en  high  rates  of  wages  are  nrevalent  the  unions  will  insist  tha+  -^hey 
be  maintained,  "^his  was  well  illstrated  by  the  strike  in  the  bituminous  fields 


in  1914.  during  the  v;ar  wages  had  mounted  rap5.dly  but  the  oneraH.or  had  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  coal  at  high  prices^  and  v/age  increases  demanded 
by  the  miners  were  granted.  A  few  years  after  the  war  the  c aerator  saw  that  if 
he  wished  to  meet  competition  his  nrices  must  be  lowered,  and  conseeuently ,  he 
could  not  afford  to  pa//  as  much  for  his  labor,  "^his  caused  him  to  ask  the 
miners  to  accept  a  lovrer  wage  scale  v/hich  the//  r^-fused.  It  the  tim'^  nearly 
all  of  the  Al‘’-'erta.  miners  vT.ere  members  of  the  United  I'-Une  ’'Honkers  and  the 
union  was  largely  resnonsible  for  the  strike  being  called.  Ho/'/e//er,  during  the 
strike  period,  Alberta  mark.ets  we-^^e  being  supplied  by  American  coal  and  the 
result  was  that  after  severtil  months  hardship  the  Alberta  miners  decided  to 
break  with  U.  M.  'H.  and  negotia.te  separatel//  v/ith  the  ooerators. 


"^his  break  with  the  U.  F.  HT.  ,  and  the  formiation  of  local  unions  Was  a 
good  thing  for  Alberta.  Although  the  smaller  unions  ha//e  little  strength  as 
compared  ///ith  the  one  unio’C;  yet  it  a,llows  suita’^'le  wage  scales  to  fi-/ed  for 
each  particular  area.  The  difficulty  v/ith  the  layrer  union  was  that  a  uniform 
v;age  scale  ///as  fixed  and  it  was  determined  by  the  costs  of  the  most  diff^.cult 
production.  Hhis  resulted  in  the  consumer  paying  higher  prices  for  the  coal 


than  he  should,  as  conditions  vary  so  from  area  to  area,  even  from  mine  to  mine, 
that  it  is  /.mpoBsible  to  fix  a  standard  scale  that  v/ill  be  just  to  operator, 
miner  and  co^'isumer  ali’:e. 
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T  do  not  v/ish  to  detrn.ct  from  u'-ions  as  T  consider  them  essential,  hat 


T  do  not  believe  th-^t  the  Alberta  miners  should  rejoin  the  U.  I.h  VI,  '^he 
average  miner  ::ad  ve^T  little  to  siy  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  his 
employment,  as  to  v;hen  he  v;ould  ’’’•orb  or  when  he  would  stri’^e  ,  or  as  to  the 
percentage  of  his  earnings  the  union;'  officials  should  chec"*'  off  and  require 
th'^  operator  to  deduct  from  his  ecjrnings.  IJ'''^ion  fees  to  the  'V ,  V,  \V,  were  much 
higher  than  those  of  the  local  unions  and  the  miner  recei'^ed  relatively  less 


of  hir  pay. 

Tf  the  operator  is  to  be  able  to  re.nala'^e  prices  so  as  to  ta^'e  '".dyantp^ge 
o''  inar’-:et  possibilities  o.s  they  arise  he  mu^t  a  larger  control  o''’’G'-'  union- 

labor,  and  "t  will  be  ’’''etter  for  h5jn  to  negotiate  v/ith  a.  local  union  v'"’  ich 
understands  conditions  end  will  see  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  srha*^  is 
offered,  tha.n  to  negotiate  v;ith  officials  thousands  of  miles  distant  w'ho  , 
underst anding  ver’y  little  of  local  conditions  ar''  fighting  blindly  for  a 
princiole. 


Strikes  cause  a  great  loss  to  the  miner  himself  for  any  loss  occasioned 
the  opera'^.or  must  come  ou+  of  the  price  of  the  corul.  "^hus  the  miner  not  only 
suf-^ers  hardshio  and  loss  of  wages  durnuig  the  strike  period  but  the  operator 
ca.nnot  afford  to'pa].^  him  as  much^  as  he  must  make  un  "or  his  ovwn  loss,  f^iner 
a,nd  operator  al5.ke  suffer  loss  from  -"he  disruption  cs-used  ’-ry  strikes'  and  the 
loss  of  miarkets.  Alberta  cool  fields  are  still  .struggling  to  recove "  mar ''et s 


lost  during  the  strike  of  19^-.  During  that  year  -^here  were  eig’^t  strikes  in 
the  west,  involving  8,521  who  lost  1, '’3^5  112  wo-^kin.g  days. 

Some  means  must  be  taken  to  eliminate  strikes,  or  at  least  reduce  their 
number  to  a  miinimum..  Just  wha.t  we  rust  take  into  considera.ticn  in  so.  doing 
is  perhaps  best  surnmied  up  in  the  follc’wing  words  of  the  late  President  Parding 
in  his  address  to  the  United  States  ■'^ongress  in  1922: 

"The  right  of  labor  to  organize  is  just  as  fundamental  and  necessan/  as 


is  the  right  of  capital  to  organize. 
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wi’-.b  and  sol’^’e  its  own  oa,rtic-..ilar  pro''''lems  in  an  organized  through  its 
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chosen  n(;;;ents,  is  ju  si  as  essoirf'lal  as  is  the  rig’.t  of  capital  to  organize. 

Just  as  it  is  not  clesiraMe  that  a  corporation  shall  "'"e  allower'  to 
impose  undue  exactions  upon  the  '■u''^lic,  so  it  is  not  dcsirahle  th.at  a  la'^'or 
organization  sh-Tll  ‘^e  perrai'''tecl  to  exact  unfair  terms  of  ennloynent  ,  or 
subject  the  p’d'-lic  to  actuaJ.  distresses  in  or''e'»’  to  enforce  i.ts  terms.  Just 
as  we  are  earnestly  see’:ing  '‘or  ■procedures  whereby  to  adjust  and  set 'le  political 
differences  ■'•>etv:een  nations  v:ithout  resort  to  war,  so  we  may  looh  about  for  means 
to.  settle  the  differences  of  organized  capito.l  and  org?.nized  labor  without 
resort  to  those  forms  of  warfare  -which  we  recognize  under  the  names  of  strihes, 
lochouts,  bo3*cotts,  etc." 

'^hese  principles  are  fundamental  and  should  be  seriously  considered 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  legislation  on  them.  Jhe  coal  mining  induttry  is  of 
just  as  much  national  importance  as  the  railways,  so  why  should  the  public 
suffer  grea.t  inconvenience  while  miner  and  operator  attempt  to  adjust  diff¬ 
erences.  The  Railway  Oommission  after  thorough  invest igation  sets  as  justly 
as  pos  si‘'''le^  rat es  by  -^diich  the  pu^'lic  and  the  railways  a’-^ide.  A  Canadian 
Coal  Commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  DominiO'n  government  and,  as 
agreements  are  nearing  termination  the  operator  and  the  miners  should  nresent 
their  cases  before  the  Cormrission  which  would  draw  up  a  scale  of  wages  suitable 
for  ea.ch  area,  amid  it  should  be  made  cornpulsor]/  for  both  opera'^or  and  miner  to 
abide  hy  rulings  of  the  Coal  Commission. 

It  might  be  difficult  at  first  to  get  the  industry  to  see  tha.t  this 
was  in  its  own  interests,  but  after  a  few  yea.rs  without  strikes  both  operator 
a,nd  miner  v/ould  agree  that  it  was  the  best  plan. 

(4)  Accidents 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  lost  yearly  by  accidents.  it h  the  elimination 

of  the  small  mines  accidents  can  be  reduced,  as  the  larger  opera'^or  can  take 
measures  to  avert  them.  Tdleness  caused  accident'^  is  so  c ostler  to  the 
large  o-oerator  that  it  "is  in  his  interests  to  spend  mone}/  in  making  the  mines 
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a?  safe  '’.s  possible,  'fhat  them  is  need  of  greater  -orecaut ions  is  evidenced 
by  the  e::plosions  at  Bellevue  and  I.'cCillivray  Creeb  mines  during  the  east 
year  v/lth  e  de-^.th  toll  o'"  tv/elve.  ■’'n  addition  to  t^is  there  are  the  deaths 
caused  in  m-’nies  by  "ells  of  rocb  ,  h-aulage  accidents,  etc.  Accidents  cause  loss 
in  pa'''"  to  a  man,  di\e  to  loss  of  work  during  the  already  too  short  a  mining 


Accidents,  as  well  as  a'^senteeism,  necessitate  the  "spare  link"  system 
at  mines,  and  this  causes  loss  of  time  breaking  a  snare  man  into  another  mo/n's 
jo’’'.  Suppose  there  were  an  accident  on  the  haulage,  the  spare  lin-'  system  v/ill 
very  likely  cause  a  disruption  of  the  haulage,  because  it  is  being  handled  by  a 

re5i^lt3 

green  man;  shortage  of  cars  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  miners.  Also  there 
is  greater  danger  of  accident  at  the  time. 


""he  mining  laws  in  Albqrta  regarding  safety  measu^'es  in  the  mines  are 
good  hut  they  might  he  made  stricter  and  there  would  possihl^r  h e  ^1  e s s )  ac c i d e nt s . 

"^here  ^.re  mines  in  the  bituminous  fields  of  the  United  States  which 
are  divided  into  zones,  and  at  the  end  of  a  stated  period  the  men  in  the 
section  of  the  mine  which  has  had.  the  leas"'*'  accidents  a’-^e  rev/arded.  "^his  has 
le''  to  competition  and.  the  men  ta.ke  pride  in  avoiding  accident s ,’cwith  the  result 
tha.^  the  mines  in  which  the  plan  has  been  used  have  found  their  accidents 


considerabl}/'  reduced. 

In  all  of  the  mines  \n  the  province  only  the  experienced  miners  should 
be  given  the  dangerous  olaces  3.nd.  3.ccidents  will  thereby  be  reduced. 

(5)  Geological  Difficulties 


■^he  Cretaceous  co.els,  to  which  the  co^ls  of  Alberta  belong^  lack 
uniformity,  sometim.es  the  coals  are  qui'ie  dirty  and  the  seams  are  often  badly 
faulted.  !:ost  of  the  lignite  coals  lie  in  flat  seams  but  the  bituminous  coals 
in  the  fountains  are  all  pitching.  It  is  this  variation  in  Al.berta  coal  that 
makes  it  'more  costl3r  to  mine  tha.n  the  Cs.rboniferous  coals  of  the  United  Ctat'^s, 
which  are  nearly  all  fla’T lying,  ""hr  dirtiness  of  the  coal  in  some  mines  has 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  mines,  as  a.t  Lrlle  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass. 
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At  several  other  mires  in  the  Hrov/srest  I't  has  hr-en  found  neressary  to  erect 
clearing  nlants  which  co'^t  over  a  nuarter  million  dollars  each,  '^his  emend iture 
increrses  the  cost  of  the  coal. 


Little  can  he  done  as  rega.rd.s  geological  d 'Vf  f  ‘  culties  Except  studying 
carefully  the  nature  of  the  geological  condHions  in  each  area  vridh  a  vie\r/  to 
■’eal‘.ng  wi-^.h  the  geological  nro^lerns  that  arise,  in  the  quietest  and  mo"'t 
efficien-’-.  manner. 

(6)  ^"eed  of  Good  Engineering  Practice 

'T’he  following  quotation  ''rom  cn  article  hy  George  Otis  Smith  is  just 


as  apnlic a'^^le  to  the  coal  industry  of  Alhe'cta  as  to  that  of  the  United  ^>tates. 
"'^he  matter  with  the  nation’s  coal  hill  is  that  it  includes  too  much  unemployment 
and  too  little  ■oroductive  work,  too  low  earnings,  a  shameful  v;aste  of  energy 
instead  of  a  worthy  exhihition  of  thrift  in  the  industry,  widesnread  d ' ^content 
with  an  uncertain  job  rather  than  the  wholesome  satisfaction  a  good  workman  takes 
in  steady  and  productive  employment.  The  sociel  failure  of  the  coal  industn'' 
can  be  traced  to  economic  defects  and  the  cure  for  these  is  engineering. 

’"hat  engineering  can  do  for  the  industry?-  is  already  well  known,  for 
wo  today  have  largo  coal  mines  well  laid  out  and  eouioped  with  modern  machinery/ 
which  show  in  actual  practice  how  we  cp.n  better  the  business  of  coal  mining. 
Cheaper  coal  and  lapger  earnings  are  tr^o  ideo.ls  which  can  be  attained  bv 
engineering  after  bargaining  has  utterl]/  failed.” 

"\ich  can  be  done  to  reduce  production  costs  of  coal  b"’’  esta.blishing  good 


onginoering  practice  underground  ,  "’oo  li-ttle  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
very  important  side  of  the  industry  in  Alberta.  Labor  constitutes  about  of 
the  production  costs  of  coal  and  any  improvement  in  method  by  the  inst alla-'-ion 
of  msxhinery  to  reduce  hand  labor,  or  a.ny  reduction  in  the  time  reouired  for 
each  pewticular  opera’'ion  will  m,ateriall3?’  reduce  the  cost  of  coal.  Uines  should 
be  laid  out  so  that  the  caal  case,  be  transported  as  cheaol^/’-  as  possible;  there 
should  be  efficient  distribution  of  cars  so  no-'-time  is  los’:  ^vaiting  for  cars. 
Uechanical  apoliances  should  be  used  whe*''.ever  ‘t  is  seen  tha,^  so  doing  cos'^s 
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he  reduced  and  efficiency  increased, 
the  r.in^r  is  to  organize  oroperly  the  work  of  the  industry  and  of  the  individual 
irr’’ne,  to  give  the  miner  a  chance  to  worh  continuously  throughout  the  day  and 
thus  earn  more,  hy  larger  earnings  and  not  by  a  higher  wage  rate. 

N' 

.\11)  metal  mines  are  staffed  with  techn  'cally  trained  m.en  and  their 
success  is  w<^ll  hnown.  "fhe  coal  mines  of  Alberta  have  not  enough  technical  men 
and  the  present  conditions  will  continue  as  long  as  the  examinations  set  for 
mine  officials  are  such  that  non-tenhnical  men  can  qualify  for  the  nositions. 

Tt  might  be  contended  that  it  -*s  obviously  unfair  to  orevent  the  advancement  of 
non-t echnically  trained  men,  but  it  is  for  the  betterment  of  the  industry,  and 
colleges  are  turning  out  sufficient  trained  men  who  should  readil}/-  be  given 
the  preference.  Better  tha.t  a  few  suffer  through  lac’:  of  advancement,  that  tha"^* 
the  nublic  as  a  whole  should  con.'^’inue  to  suffer  through  u^wrarrantedly  ■•^igh  coa.1 
nrices. 

"T^at  T  have  said  is  substantiat ed.  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
U,  S.  Coal  Commission's  Peport:  j  | 

"■''^hat  engineers  can  do  for  the  indust r}/  is  shown  in  the  larger  a:nd  newer 
mines,  which  a.re  well  laid  out  and  equipped  ^-^ith  modern  machinery.  Good 
engineering,  which  includes  the  wise  management  of  men,  as  well  as  the  efficient 
handling  of  m9.teria.l,  can  work  out  reforms  underground  fan  more  important  than 
is  appanent  at  the  surface,  t’-^ese  tssb.s  the  industry  should  invite  the 

best  techn^’cally  trained  men  and  thus  raise  the  status  of  the  operating  side  of 
coal  mi^dng.  ” 
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rix-^ension  of  Markets* 

The  reduction  of  Tnininf  costs  is  an  absolute  necessity  before  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  coal  nroblem  can  be  attained,  and  it  is  absurd 
to  advoca'''e  a  solution  that  does  not  have  as  its  n’-^iniary  aim  lov;  cost  of  coal 
at  the  p5_t  mouth.  There  is  no  one  happy  factor  that  v/i,ll  afford  a  solution, 
but  only  by  a  judicious  combination  of  all  the  important  factors  can  a  really 
satisfactory  solution  be  evolved,  ^'"ith  this  in  view^ways  and  means  of  extending 
the  marhets  for  Alberta  coal  ^vill  be  discussed. 

This  phase  of  the  nroblem  will  be  dealt  with  as  follows: 

'"l)  Tmm^graticn 

[?.)  ‘Subsidies 

(3)  Cok  ing  and  briquetting 

( 4 )  Co-operative  Mark  at ing 

(5)  Statistics  as  an  aid  to  the  Industry 

(6)  -Tat ionalization  of  Mines 

(7)  The  Eergiue  ^^ocess 
Immip:ration:  - 

Undoubtedly  irnmigration  is  the  ideal  method  of  obtaining  markets  for 
Alberta  coal.  The  natura.!  increase  in  population,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
a.bout  2'T^  or  is  not  populat5-ng  Canada  quickly  enough,  and  the  Provincial 
and  Dominion  gove rnments  should  combine  in  formulating  an  aggressive  immigration 
scheme  which  would  rea.dily  encourage  suitable  types  of  settlers  from  ^urooe  to 
come  to  '^anada.  Just  what  this  r,es.ns  to  the  coal  industry  is  readily  seen 
by  the  fact  that  Canada’s  per  capita  coal  consumption  averages  sMou-^  ’.5  tons 
ner  annum.  There  are  such  vast  8.reas  in  the  prairie  provinces  suitable  for 
arri  culture  and  only  awaiting  settlers,  that  the  Dominion  and  Prov5_ncial 
governments  should  mrJ:e  ever3'’  effort  to  populate  these  areas.  As  a  whole, the 
immigra.nts  bring  money  with  them  and  this  increases  Canada’s  wealth,  ‘increasing 
the  iiation’s  population  is  to  ease  fhe  burden  of  debt,  for  although  a  grea^’^o’^ 
population  would  increase  the  cost  of  administrat ion  slightly,  yet  Tt  would  not 
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be  ".n  proport5.on  '^o  the  increase  in  population,  and  vie  \7ould  thus  have  r.ore 
people  to  nay  the  taxes.  Increased  nooulai. ion  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
prosoerity  of  thp  railv’ays  as  to  '•'he  p ••'osnerity  of  the  coal  mines,  '"^ith 
more  settlers  there  is  more  oassenger  s/'id  freight  trafric,  and  the  railways, 
realizing  this,  have  ^or  a  nu’:'her  of  years  sent  representatives  to  Europe 
from  time  to  time  to  bring  settlers  to  Canada^  and  they  h<a''^e  had  cons'* d era’^le 
success,  '^he  rail^^^ays  do  nob  me‘'.'’ely  encourage  settlers  to  come,  and  then 
lea’.’e  them  stranded,  but  consider  it  their  duty  to  these  new  Canadians  to 
definitel]./’  locate  them,  "^he  Canadian  Pacific  Pailway  Conipan^r  offers  ■‘:ho 
imm' grants  land,  giving  them  twenty  years  to  pay,  and  charging  interest  at  the 
rate  o  •'  only  6'^. 

Since  the  pre-war  period  iramigration  to  Cane.da  has  been  deplcra.bly 
small  and  '•.he  rate  of  increase  in  Canada.’ s  nopulation  has  been  disanpoint ing. 

Ilha.t  is  needed  is  an  immigration  policy  that  will  readily  encourage 
settlers  to  come,  and  which  will  concern  itself  with  -^heir  welfare  for  a  f&F 
vears  after  their  arrival.  At  present,  prospect.ive  settlers  are  offered  a 
very  cheap  transportat ion  rate,  but  added  -'o  this  -^he  government  should, 
after  having  consulted  the  wishes  of  -'■he  ruimigrant  ,  settle  him  in  a  definite 
localiti/-  and  give  him  a  chanice  to  mahe  a  success  ’by  o*"fering  him  assistance 
in  the  form  of  loans.  Financial  assistance  should  be  granted  hy  the 
governmen^  as  it  is  a  well  hnown  fact  tha.t  many  of  the  immigrants  are  not  af 
the  wealthy  class,  and  if  the  immigrant  fails  "because  he  could  not  get  the 
assistance  he  needed  at  the  start,  the  glov;ing  p-^ctures  nainted  by  the 
successful  immigrants  on  visits  to  their  hom8~la'’ni  will  be  somewhat  discredited, 
by  the  tale  of  woe  and  misery  told  by  a  disillusioned  settler,  who  rightl^/ 
has  a  grievance  against  the  Canadian  .government  which  persuaded  him  to  come 
and  then  neglected  hi'm. 

The  British  Empire  Settlement  scheme  has  met  with  very  little  success 
a.nd  few  have  a’^ailed  themsel’^es  of  its  opportunities,  '''’his  is  not  due  ■'’o 
any  inherent  ""'eahness  in  the  scheme,  but  Canada  has  not  had  any  well-defined 
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immigration  nolicy,  and  little  effort  has  h'^cn  made  to  encourage  Europeans 
to  come,  '^he  thousands  who  are  cv/aiting  eo.ch  •’’■ear  to  ge-^'  into  the  United  Spates 
hefore  ^.heir  nuota  is  filled,  and  the  thousands  who  are  annually  d-i  sanpointed 
in  their  attemots  to  enter*,  nroves  there  is  no  deant.h  of  nrosnect've  settlers, 
and  the  ■nro'oer  encou  *'ageme’it  on  our  namt  would  bring  many  of  them  to  Canada. 

\  sten  in  the  right  direction  was  made  v/hen  the  government  of  Alberta 
appoin-^ed  the  Honorable  Ue^^'er’:  Greenfield  as  its  renresentative  in  London  +o 
conduct  a  cempa'gn  encouraging  settlers  to  go  to  Canada.  Later  he  may  go  on 
to  the  Ccaiidinav 'an  countries  with  the  same  purpose  in  view. 

'"’"he  welfare  of  the  coal  industry  reouirps  that  the  Dominion  government 
throw  "tself  whole-bear '  edly  into  an  atternnt  +  o  settle  tlie  large  vacant  areas 
of  the  west,  and  as  the  coal  industry  of  Alberta  controls  nearly  the  whole  o" 
the  market  of  Alberta,  Saskatchev/an^ '■"■'d  b'anitoba^a  great  deal  more  coal  could 
bf=  disposed  of,'  and  this  igould  tend  to  lower  production  costs,  this  to  extend 
the  distance  w^hicli  it  could  economically  compete,  thus  further  increasing  the 
mar’^et . 

( 2 )  Sub  s  i.d  i  e  s : 

'i’here  has  Veen  an  immense  amoun-^-  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
subsidies  to  coal  enterprises.  It  is  a  reco’gnized  economic  ■orinciole  i'n.  many 
countries,  that  a  ’’bsb^/"  industry  should  he  given  g;overn.men+al  osaistance  to 
aid  it  for  a  few'  years  until  it  is  sufficiently  well  established  to  compete 
with  foreign  industries.  Often  politics  has  been  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
question  and  subsidies  a'nd  ptotective  duties  ha^^'e  been  maintained  long  after 
they  should  have  '•'een  reduced  or  abolished. 


Anthracite  and  lignite  cos.l  ere  allowed  to  enter  '^anada  duty  free, 
but  +he  duty  on  all  bituminous  coal  is  ^  ton.  Should  this  duty  be  ra5,se'^^ 

to  alloir  more  Alberta,  coal  to  enter  the  I;!a.nitoba  s-ad  0nta.rio  mar’^ets?  rsiYiy 
maintain  it  should,  as-  a  great  portion  of  the  '*90,000,000  now  annually  s'oen.t 
in  the  United  States  Durchasing  coal  would  be  retained  in  Canada,  and  this 
would  be  reflected  in  added  prosnerity  in  Canada  as  a  v/hole.  mu^t  consider 
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hc’evf'r ,  that  an.  increas-^t  rHit-f--  cause  an  increase  in  ■'■he  nrice  of  coal, 

and  as  so  much  of  it  is  used  in  the  in'^ustr ies^ this  in  tu'^n  \':ould  cause  an 
increase  in  the  nr^’ce  of  nroducts  produced  ‘'■y  the  industries.  ''oreovcr,  Ont¬ 
ario,  which  is  orimarilv  concerned,  "s  a  great  factor  in  the  political  life 
of  the  country  ,  and  brave  indeed  v;o"ld  the  government  ■'■h''t  would  endanger 
'ts  nolitical  existence  by  raising  the  duty  on  coal,  '"^hether  raising  the  duty 
is  economically  sound  or  not,  there  is  no  hope  of*  relie''  to  be  expected  in 
this  direction. 

"^he  ’’baby  indstry”  argument  is  hardly  apolicable  ■^o  the  Alberta  coal 
industry  and  ti^e  payment  of  subsidies  wo’.ld  find  f ev/  adherents.  Oovernme-nt 
assistance  can  be  nrcvided  however  in  the  form  of  reduced  freight  rates  to 
enable  Alberta  coal  to  enter  Ontario  ^on  a  c omoe^'-it ive  basis.  ''' f  the  T^ailv/ay 

{) 

^om;mission  does  hot  set  o.  ■*'7»00  f reight' rate ,  the  goA^ernment s  of  Al’-'erta, 

j 

Ontario,  and  of  the  Dominion  should  divide  equally  the  difference  between  the  i 
rate  and  that  set.  It  should  be  specified  that  this  assistance  could  o 
be  onlA^  obtaina'’''le  during  the  summer  months  as  it  is  then  that  slach  -'imes 
preA^a.il  at  the  lignite  mines. 

Arp;uments  will  be  put  forth  t'*''at  the  Avhole  the  Dominion  should,  not 
haA^e  to  pay  to  aid  Alberta  and  Ontario,  but  as  Doa’-r  Scotia  is  at  present 
receiA^ing  from  the  Dom-inion  gOA'ernrnent  a  subvention  cf  l/8/  per  ton  per  mile 
on  coal  from  ?fontrea.l  to  points  in  Ontario  Albe’-ta  has  even^  right  to  dema’^^d 
aid. 

■''n  order  that  Alberta  m8.y  capture  all  of  the  T'^anitoba  coal  market  from 
the  '"nited  States  the  Dominion  House  should  be  prevsiiled  unon  to  pass  an  anti¬ 
dumping  lav/  to  prevent  unfair  competitico^,  and  then  if  still  necessary,  Albe’^ta 
shoA’ld  ''or  two  or  three  years  until  Alberts,  coal  Ava-  d'^-^initely  esta'^^^l i shed, 
in  the  Danitoba  mrrkst,  aid  b-''  assuming  a  share,  of  the  freight  rate.  If, 
however,  the  AlbeHa  opera^^or  reduces  oroducticn  costs,  as  he  cs.n,  there  should 
be  no  need  for  aid  beyond  -passing  of  thie  anti-dumoing  law. 
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'^he  nf5'''  of  co’:e  oh  h  dorr.ertlc  fne?.  ’n  Canada  's  \ncroaring,  in  19^^ 
"^00,000  tono  were  used.  Coke  is  Veing  produced  in  hy-r)roduci-o^'enp  in  a 
number  of  the  larger  ci'ier  in  Ontario  and  Ouehec.  Being  located  in  large 
comr.eriial  centre-'  the  gas  -oroduced  is  sold  to  domestic  and  industrial  consumers, 
the  coking  enterprise  thus  being  made  quite  nrofntable. 

Hoke  is  an  excellent  domestic  fuel,  as  the  volatile  mat-^cT«,  v^hich  is 
the  smoke  producing  constituent  of  b'tuininous  cool  from  which  co’^c  ie  made,  has 
been,  almost  entirely  removed,  "^n  addition,  the  heating  value  of  coke  is  high 
although  its  ash  content  too  is  higher,  '^he  following  analysis  ta^en  from 
the  Canadian  Fuel  ^oard’s  report  on  ’'^oke  as  4  Household  Fuel  in  Canada”  shows 
this. 

Table  XT. 
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Coal  as  Charged 

i 
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In  developing  a  market  for  coke  the  sizing  of  the  coke  i-"  of  primary 
importance.  Cuality,  too,  is  imnortant ,  but  coke  cannot  be  burned  successfully 
unless  properly  sized  for  the  equipmient  in  which  it  '*s  to  he  used. 

■f^ith  a  view  to  encouraging  the  use  and  manufacture  of  co’'ein  Canada 
the  Dominion  government  placed  a  drawback  of  99^  on  bi+umiinous  coaJ.  imported 
■^or  coking  purposes,  '^his  v/a.s  an  injustice  to  the  bituminous  and.  sub-bitu- 
mincue  operators  of  Alberta.  Some'^of  the  la^ge  by-product  plaints  in  Cntawio 
wer®  originally  designed  to  use  blends  of  Albe  H:a  coals^  which  had  been  found 
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to  be  very  successful  ^but  as  soon  as  tbe  dr  .v;back  was  nade  effective  on 
bituirdnous  coals  for  coking  nurposes  these  plants  immed i s+ely  ourcliased  their 
'■oal  in  the  ^^nited  States,  '^’his  drawbo.ck  should  be  removed  and  the  duty  on 
Ame^'icsn  bituminous  coal  be  made  uniform  regardles's  of  the  use  for  wh^'ch  the 
coal  is  intended,  thus  giving  the  Alberta  bituminous  fields  n  chance  to 
<^a+isfy  +his  market,  wbichir  now  about  '^00,000  tons  annually. 

Coke  has  been  produced  in  beehi\’'e  ovens  in  Alberta  as  there  is  no 
market  for  by-products  in  the  province.  ITor  a  number  of  years  a  considerable 
ouantitv  of  coke  v^as  produced  in  the  Crowsnest  Pass,  the  coke  being  a  metall¬ 
urgical  nroduct  and,  being  disposed  of  to  industrial  olants  in  the  “^’nited  Ctat<-s. 
'-’hese  ma.rkets  ”'ere  lost,  hov/ever,  and  little  attempt  h^s’ been  made  to  recover 


them,  although  it  woi;>ld  undoubtedly  offer  an  outlet  for  a  port'onof  the  output 
of  the  mines.  In  the  fall  of  19^6  a  small  amount  of  domestic  coke  was  nroduced 
with  a  vie^.i'-  to  developing  a  market  in  Calgary,  '^his  would  merely  disolace 
other  Alberta  coal s-^ resulting  in  no  gain  to  the  industry  p.s  a  ’■■d-iole. 

Alberta’s  only  hooe  of  disposal  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  coal 
for  coking  purposes  is  to  recover  some  of  the  old  metallurgics-l  markets,  and 
the  esta>li.shment  of  by-product  plojits  in  i’finnipeg  a’^d  the  ci+ies  of  Ontario. 

"^he  Industrial  Research  Counnil  of  Alberta  has  conducted  extensive  tests 
on  the  suitability  of  Alberta,  coals  for  briquetting  8.nd  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  As  briquettes  and  bituminous  coal  supply  the  same  market, 
brioue-’-.t ing  offers  no  great  hooe  of  extended  markets. 

(4)  Co-ooerat ive  Marketing: 

^h’ch  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  high  marketing  costs  of  coal,  and 
these  v'ill  continue  as  long  a.s  there  are  so  many  mines  in  the  province  that 
make  no  e-^fort  at  co-ooerat  ion.  '"'^here  are  too  many  retailers,  and  often  both 
v.^hole salei’s  and  retailer^,  orofits  mu  rt  be  added  to  the  selling  orice  of  coal. 
Little  effort  has  been  made  by  the  mines  to  organize  a  selling  eystem,  ^ome 


dispose  of  their  coo.l  to  one  or  severed,  sellers  while  others  sell  t'''eir  own 
oroduct.  I.'any  dealers  handl‘d  coal  from  different  mines,  and  even  '^rom  different 
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areas,  ^11+.  this  is  sometiries  of  value  as  they  are  aMe  to  satisfy  the  consumer's 
oreferences.  Often  consumers  desire  a  special  size  of  coal  or  coal  from  a 
narticular  mine. 

T"he  Alhe^-tn  Ooal  Oommission  of  19^5  states  that  the  average  retailer's 
soread  is  about  '^2.  AO  a.  ton,  whicli  i  s  almost  eq’.’al  to  the  cost  o'  production. 

Some  effort  nius+  be  made  to  reduce- the  mar'-eting  cost,  and  co-onerat i ve  m'^r^'eting 
has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy. 

On  Septenmer  1,  192  A,  +he  lignite  ooerators  of  southern  "^ashatchewan 
formed  the  Souris  pool,  of  which  nearly  all  the  large  mines  are  member's.  All 
avails-ble  business  is  divided  among  the  mines  in  proportion  to  their  resnective 
outputs  for  the  previous  year,  'fo  avoid  a  diff'culty  presented  by  some  of  the 
mines  havinp:  contracts’ with  particular  distributors,  these  distributors  were 
oersuaded  to  form  a  single  company,  the  Souris  Coal  D"‘ stributors ,  which  handle 
the  entire  outout  of  the  pooled  mines.  The  distri.but ing  company  gets  a  comm¬ 
ission  of  a  certpj..n  number  of  cents  a  ton  on  the  coal  handled. 

'^he  pool  maintains  a  central  office  in  cha.rge  of  a  m.an  hnown  as  the 
distributor.  He  receives  all  orders  from  the  sales  company  and  distribu-'-os  them 
•'■0  th»  different  mines  in  pronortion  to  their  share. 

■^he  members  of  pool  are  nleased  with  the  results  o>-'tained  to  date, 

and  they  thinh.  that  they  a’^oid  over-lanning  of*  salesmen,  and  that  one  strong 
central  selling  organi.z a.t ipn  is  better  a'’"le  to  ma'-e  a  more  ef canv8.ss 
of  the  available  marhet. 

Establishment  of  co-onerat ive  marketing  in  Alberta  is  no  simnle  matter, 
as  there  are  so  many  mines  a.nd  so  many  areas,  producing  different  qualities  of 
coal,  '^he  larger  the  numxber  of  members  in  a.  pool  the  greater  t'-ie  difficulty 
ci  success,  as  human  nature  cannot  readil3"  ’’"•e  changed,  and  each  mine  v.'ill  ‘'^e 
Jealous  of  its  own  success.  Co-operative  marketing  would  nece-sHate  at  least 
six  nools  if  success  •’■^ere  to  be  attained,  and  perhaps  9''^en  more  would  be  necessar 
Tn  the  lignite  fields  there  should  be  a  nool  which  would  include  Lethbridge 
and  dr’.strict,  another  nool  in  the  Drumheller  area,  and  a.  third  comnosed  of  the 
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nines  of  T’dmon'hon  and  the  ’^dmonton  district,  '^he  suh-'^ltuminous  mines  of 


the  ^oal  Pranch  •^'ould  neces '  i+ate  another  -pool.  ’’’n  the  h'ltuminoun  fields 
there  shonld  he  a  pool  comprisinf^  the  Prowsnest  area,  ano+her  comprising;  'he 
''ituminouF'.  mines  west  of  Kdmonton,  v/hile  o  seventh  t)0o1  would  perhaps  necessary 
for  the  Pordegp;  area. 

Tn  the  Prumhell'^r  area  co-ope-'-^at ^ ve  mar’-eting  has  been  suggested  for 
years,  and  it  would  perhans  he  in  this  area  that  the  greatest  amount  of  success 
co'^ld  he  attained  hy  c o-onerat i\’'e  m.ar'-eti’^ p-,  as  the  mining  largely  locali?:ed 
and  the  product  of  the  different  mines  fairly  uniform,  ’^ot  all  o^  the  onera+ors 


are  fa^'or  hov/ever  ,  although  as  witnesses  before  the  Alberta  Coal  Commission 
brought  outy  a  saving  o^  .15^^^  to  .25/  ton  co-’ld  he  e^'fected  on  distribution. 

'’"he  success  of  co-operative  ma^heting  denends  to  a  large  measure  on 
the  a'^iitude  of  the  individual  members.  Ambitious  operators,  anxious  to  avail 


themselves  of  an  opnortunity  to  rapidly  increase  their  markets  v/ould  soon 
find  the  restrictions  of  the  nool  irksome,  '-’he  entire  possible  outnut  of  e8.cd' 
mine  cannot  be  marketed  and  ooerators  are  apt  to  consider  their  allotment 
unfair.  Unless  co-operative  marketing  can  give  the  operator  assurance  of 
being  able  to  secure  a  higher  price  or  of  maintaining  a  fixed  orice  there  is 
little  inducement  to  join. 

k 

After  investigating  the  possibilities  of  co-onerat ive  marketing  the 
fvlberta  Coal  Commission  says,  ""^he  Commission  considers  that  co-operative 
marketing,  v/hile  very  desirable  in  itself,  is  by  no  means  a  remedy'-  for  all  of 
the  evils  of  the  coal  industry  of  Alberta,  "indeed,  if  it  could  he  esta'clishec 
universally  it  virould  tend  to  oernetuate  present  conditions  of  overdevelonmen"'’ . 
''’he  Commissicn  also  considers  that  it  will  difficult  to  have  an  ideal  nool 
until  something  is  done  to  prevent  the  onening  of  more  mines  until  they  are 
needed . 


A  solution  will  he  found  in  a  more  complete  merging  of  the  mining 
interests. " 
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^5)  otati  sties  as  svi  Aid  [^o^tha 

fhe  coal  mining  industry  o'*  M^^erta  is  in  nnad  of  more  comnletc  and 
more  readily  available  statistics.  ‘^tati'-tics  should  ‘^a  compiled  ''rcmi  ■'■’"■eek 
to  v;eeh  ,  and  sent  out  to  the  one^'a-^ors  v/liose  information  made  them  nosslMe. 
'^hese  statistics  sould  be  comniled  the  Provincial  '"'ines  ^ranch  and  need  not 
be  for  general  nubli cation. 

Tn  many  industries  economy  has  be'^n  affected  by  a  system  of  comparative 
aost  reports,  detailing  the  costs  of  each  step  in  the  production,  ''"his  inform¬ 
ation  's  sent  to  a  '^entral  agency  wh'ch  comniles  the  average  cost  of  each  s-^ep, 
and  the  information  is  sent  to  those  helping  to  supnlv  it. 

'"uch  reports  -in  the  coal  mining  industry  would  enable  the  operator  to 
detect  P'hen  his  costs  are  above  the  average,  and  should  be  an  incentive  to  him 
to  enquire  'nto  the  reason  for  the  higher  cost,  and  to  a+tempt  to  overcome  it 
if  poss:ible. 

'^he  coal  m.ining  industry  is  a  very  competitive  one,  and  if  the  onerstor 
Fere  informed  about  the  nri.ces  obtained  bv  others  in  a  market,  he  would  be  ■’'.n 
a  better  position  to  bargain  Fith  buyers.  Such  statistics,  shoFing  ’^’eek  by 
Feek ,  the  volume  of  coal  mowing  from  several  fields  into  diffe'^ent  consuming 
areas  would  ward  off  the  possibili^-y  of  distress  coal  Fhich  sometimes  results, 
as  on  the  b/innireg  market  ,  from  ooerators  anxiously  attempting  to  find  a. 
market  for  their  coal.  Tt  takes  such  a  small  surplus  6'f  coal  to  mint  the  mar’-et 
that  if  the  operator  kneF  the  amount  a.va5_l8.ble  in  that  mar’^'et  the  demoralizing 
effect  which  distress  coal  has  on  current  market,  p rice s  would  be  obviated. 

(6)  Nationalization  of  line's 

'Pa.tionalization  of  mines  has  been  often  suggested  in  Europe  and 
the  United  -tates.  State  controlled  enterprises  have  found  little  fsm.^or  in 
America,  am  na.t ionaliz 8,t ion  tends  to  curb  the  arnbi+ion  and  initiative  which 
makes  private  Enterprise  a  success.  Control  of  the  m.ines  "^y  the  government 
v^ould  involve  a  huge  capital  outla^^  and  the  mir chase  o:  many  unprof  it  mines. 


■^t  can  ^'e  arrgjcd  t’"at  state  con-'-rol  would  result  in  a  uniform  price 
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o'*  proc'uct ,  and  oT  uniform  waf.;es  +o  '^iner;  +>’%'!+  it  would  result  in  a  preater 
stability  in  the  industry,  lut  what  - :^.r:uranr,e  's  t’^ere  ti-at  the  povernnent  would 
V'S  more  sucoe'^sful  in  negot •'* at inp  with  la''''or  than  would  r.rii^ate  enterprise. 

’'Nationalisation  of  the  mines  should  not  loo’'ed  to  as  a  solution,  c-,s 
privs.te  enterpr'se  should  he  encouraged. 

(7)  "^he  ^ergiuF  ^roce^'s: 

foal  contains  a  great  deal  of  wola’ ile  matter,  and  with  the  great 
demand  for  fuel  oil  an  immense  amount  of  interest  has  teen  ta’:en  in  coal  as  e 

possible  source  0"  oil.  A  great,  deal  of  research  has  been  conducted  and 

much  inform.ation  o’''tainsd,  hut  as  yet  no  commercial  process  to  displace  natural 
fuel  oil  has  been  perfected. 

■^he  light  oils  "rom  the  distillation  cf  coal  in  the  high-t emnerature 
cohing  and  gas  mahing  processes  consist  elmost  entirely  of  aromatic  compounds. 
N^he  light  oils  froti  low  temperature  distillation  of  coal  are  rich  in  oils 
whicli  hare  excellent  anti-hnock  properties,  and  with  high  compression  in  general 
use,  the  demosnd  for  anti-knock  constituents  for  blending  with  motor  fuels  will 
be  increased  and  v/ill  result  in  a  slightly  higher  demand  for  coal,  as  it  will 

he  more  profitable  to  extract  the  benzol  from  the  gas  than  to  sell  it  in  manor 

form  as  part  of  the  gas. 

Low  temperature  carbonization  prorides  a  smokeless  domestic  fuel  and 
from  20  -  "50  gallons  of  tar  oil  ner  ton.  At  present  tar  oil  is  wo  tA  to 
a  gallon  so  no  grea.t  development  need  be  expected. 

’■’ecently  in  Germany,  Lergius  perfected  a  process  whereby  oils  from 
coal  are  converted  into  motor  fuels,  Py  tiie  Bergius  process,  one  ton  of 
crude  oil  in  obtained  from  2  -  tons  of  coal,  "^he  pulverized  coal,  or  tar, 
forming  a  thic’'  paste,  is  heated  at  ^00  to  50G®C  in  an  atmosphere  o'*  hydrogen 
under  a  pressure  of  150  to  200  a+mo spheres.  'N'he  crude  oils  on  distillation 
yield  about  ^0  gallons  m.otor  oil,  50  gallons  N^iesel  eng'ne  oil,  A'"  gallons 
fuel  oil,  a  pitch  residue,  and  10,000  to  12,000  cubic  feet  of  high 
gas  per  ton  of  coal.  A  t3n,-)ic£il  analysis  using  bituminous  coal  lists  the 
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the  t^roducts  as  followp.: 

’'otor  oil  15"^ 

’^iesel  and  ’'’rcoeote  oil  1^''^ 

^el  oil,  lubricating  oil  and  nitch  20^ 

.teionia  0.5^ 


' 'oisture 
Gas 

Golid  organic  material 
Ash 


p,i 

11.  5'i 
loi 


"'ither  bituminous  or  lignite  cool  may  be  used.  Tv/o  plants  are 
now  being  erected  in  Germany  to  distill  oil  by  the  Pergius  pro^'ess,  one  in 
the  bituminous  fields  a.nd  one  in' the  lignite  fields. 

In  regard  to  the  Sergius  process,  A.  lieldner ^  Chief  Chemist  of 
U.  5.  -ureau  of  Hines,  says,  '*  A  number  of  practical  difficulties  ’"ave  to  be 
solved  before  the  ^ergius  process  "'an  be  applied  commercial!}’’ ,  and  it  is 
quest iona‘’’'le  whether  it.  or  the  diet illsH ion  of  the  richer  oil  shales  will 
prove  more  econornical  during  the  eo.rly  stages  of  the  neriod  o"  diminution 
of  the  petroleum  supoly,” 

"•ndoubtedly ,  the  oroduction  of  oil  from  coo.l  will  cause  an  increased 
consi’feption  of  coal  as  the  world's  oil  supplies  become  more  and  more  depleted, 


but  as  offering  any  iirjnediate  solution  of  our  coal  -Droblern  w^-  m>a;''  discount 


•^■he  distillation  of  oil  from  coal. 
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Conclusion 

effort  has  Veen  r.ade  throug-hout  this  essay  to  consider  the  present 
conditions  of  the  coal  industry  in  .'Mbert"  ,  their  cause,  effect^  and  remedy, 
"’■'he  conclusion  has  ^een  reached  that  no  'mmediate  solution  is  available  and 
tha+  het'erment  of  conditions  rust  he  gradual,  for  covir^  it  p.vnr  are  such  t-at 
an  immediate  rem.edy  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Creot.er  population 
is  the  only  true  and  lasting  solution,  but  as  it  will  a  long  time  until 
the  west  is  densely  ponnlated  vie  must  turn  to  those  remedies  which  can  and 
should  ^'e  annlied  nov7.  '^hese  may  '*~'0  ’'riefly  summed  up  as  follows; 

(1)  '■'"he  application  and  continuation  of  restrict ion=!  on  the  ooening 
of  new  mines, 

(2)  The  investigation  of  the  inherent  weabnesses  of  the  mines,  and 
their  correction  -  this  resulting  in  lower  production  costs. 

Reducing  stribes  to  a  minimum  hy  the  establishment  of  a  Canadian 
Coal  Comms  sion. 

^4)  An  aggressive  immigration  policy. 
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